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Werk. 


Ministers, 


Pes uf the 


Wirnovr any sudden onset against 
their position has become daily weaker, until 
everybody is expecting their dissolution, and even 
their friends wish them out of their pam. Their 
inereasing feebleness is betrayed in the very 
texture and substance of the measures which they 
produce. The second of the larger series, the 
Militia scheme, excites nothing but dissatisfaction. 
It recognises the necessity of a national arma- 
ment, and proposes to accomplish it by calling 
out 80,000 young men, with a few more “next 
year”! The organization is to be strictly local ; 
substitutes are to be allowed, but only in “ cer- 
tain cases.” This project, received by the House 
of Commons generally with an indulgeace any- 
thing but flattering to Ministers, has met with 
two kinds of opponents. Lord Palmerston desires 
to substitute for this “local militia’ a * 
militia ;” of which the chief distinction would be 
that the latter would be removable to any part 
of the country, and that substitutes would be, 
accepted. The feeling that what Ministers pro- 
pose is too confined and feeble produced a corre- 
spondent feeling that Lord Palmerston had come 
nearer to the exigency by proposing what would 
be more energetic and general; and although the 
view is an erroneous one, it caused Lord Pal- 
Merston to be heard with 
satisfaction. No doubt. it deference for 
public opinion that made Ministers enter into the 
affair at all; deference for the ceconomic-peace 
party probably made them keep it as small as 
Possible ; and they have been fitly repaid for their 
tnmming: two eminent leaders of that party, Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Cobden, totally object to a militia, 
and prefer a regular paid foree. We said, some 
months back, that if ever Mr. Cobden came into 
office, his first act would be to increase the Stand- 
ing Army ; and verily he has forestalled our pro- 
Pheey ; forestalling also that addition to it, that 
probably he would become Paymaster of the 
Forces, Evidently, he has an eye to that post ; 
unless he is to supersede Lord John in command 
of the Channel Fleet. 
Lord John kept back his Reform Bill until late 
week ; it did not come before the public at 
large uutil Saturday ; and the brief interval subse- 
quently has been busily employed in a close scru- 
tiny of it, which is anything but satisfactory. Its 
actual provisions are scarcely less unpopular than 
(Town Epitioy.] 


} 
regular 


evident marks of 


was 


its omissions. It is found that the selection of 

new boroughs, with which the old are to be pieced, 

will materially extend the influence of the Whig 

while the omission of ballot and of 

triennial parliaments, is particularly disliked. 

Many Reformers hope that Lord John will fail 

even at the second reading ; and it is quite certain 

that formidable amendments await him in com- 

mittee ; some of which are likely to furnish occa- 

sion for hostile coalitions. The Protectionists 
have resolved to oppose the second reading. We , 
doubt whether Reformers generally have taken 
sufficient pains to ascertain the probable working 
of the 5/. franchise and the Assessed-tax franchise ; 
which will possibly make important additions to 
the constituency ; but the paltry spirit of the bill 

is enough to justify the dishke and contempt 

which it has excited. ‘* Indignation meetings” 

have already been held by Reformers, and are 

likely to be followed up; and the proceedings 

abundantly testify the prevalent feeling. 

The bill for the disfranchisement of St. Alban’s 
gave rise to two incidents highly characteristic. | 
Mr. Jacob Bell stood forth, with “ nervous 
naiveté,” and confessed his mistake in going down | 
to St. Alban’s at all. Te spoke with excellent 
good feeling, as a man at once anxious to be 
honest, and not to make others the sacrifices to 
his own virtue; but the House seemed to think 
him only laughable! The other incident was the 
dragging out of Mr. James Coppock’s name. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Coppock was the 
agent who procured Mr. Bell’s return, and that he 
had raised, in the mind of a local agent, an expecta- 
tion of obtaining a Government situation. Minis- 
ters now disavowed all knowledge of Mr. Coppock, 
of promised situations, or any other implication ; 
although Mr. Hayter had perused Mr. Bell’s 
address to the electors in Mr. Coppock’s company ! 
Lord Claude Hamilton accused Mr. Roebuck of 
belonging to the same club as Mr. Coppock ; on 
which Mr. Roebuck threatened to call Mr. Cop- 
pock to the bar of the House! And he may still 
make good his threat at a later stage. Ministers 
came off with a majority of 92, on Lord Naas’s 
vote of censure respecting Lord Clarendon’s en- 
tanglement in the Dudlin World affair ; but the 
discussion was damaging. 

What the working classes suffer by not being 
represented in Parliament we might have named, 
if it had only been from two incidents of the 
week—the debate on the Cuffe-street Savings 


landlords ; 





for a commission to suggest improvements in 
the law of partnership. The savings banks have 
always been regarded as under Government con- 
trol and guarantee ; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has used the funds when he was short of 
cash ; and Mr. Tidd Pratt is appointed to advise the 
depositors in savings banks, founders of benefit 
societies, &c. The Cuffe-street Savings Bank 
fails, and Ministers repudiate all responsibility ! 
They now say that the question has been settled 
by previous debates; but they would hear yet 
more of it if depositors in savings banks were more 
directly represented. They also disavow Mr. 
Tidd Pratt. Mr. Slaney’s debate drew forth an 
excellent speech from Mr. Cobden, who admitted 
the right of the working classes to form industrial 
associations ; but the mover was obliged to put 
up with the assurance that Ministers would ap- 
point a committee to revise the law of partnership 
—a new delay in a measure of the simplest nega- 
tive justice! Those who oppose Mr. Slaney’s 
proposition speak as if some positive concession 
were to be made to the working classes, and they 
deprecate interference or official sanction for the 
hazardous experiments of codperation ; forgetting 
that the difficulty lies in the obstructive inter- 
ference which the law already interposes. If free 
traders would only carry out their doctrine to the 
full, they would remove many of these obstruc- 
tions; Lut the working classes are unrepresented, 


| and their interests are postponed. 


The deputation that waited on Lord John Rus- 


| sell on Monday, respecting the very imperfect state 
| of the sewage of the metropolis, discloses, for the 


hundredth time, the want of a local Council for 
the management of metropolitan affairs. We can- 
not have efficient sewers, wholesome burials, pure 
water, because there are a myriad of militating ju- 
risdictions. Surely London, with its enormous 
wealth and vast population, requires local repre- 
sentative government. Lord John will earnestly 
consider, and—do nothing. 

To the eye that can pierce across the troubled 
present into a serener future, France, degraded as 
she seems, may be even hopeful of aspect. For 
is not that gigantic idol of Bonapartism crumbling 
into dust?—falling to pieces from very hollowness ? 
One grows sick of pursuing the rank imposture, 
and the reckless effrontery of the desperate men 
who have gagged poor France, and are slowly 
robbing her of money and life. Read the Moniteur, 
and you will say, as one of the English guests at 


Bank in Dublin, and that on Mr. Slaney’s motion | the Elysée, that Louis Bonaparte is the type of 
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beneficent autocracy. Mark well his friends and 
intimates as they shuffle the credit of the state like 
a dice-box ! 

The burlesque of the empire is in full and 
active rehearsal; the parts distributed, and the 
costumes ready. Is the day fixed? Ah! you 
have a theatrical censorship in Franee ; but what 
if the play be forbidden by a word from Russia? 
Napoleon organized the Théatre Frangais in a 
despatch from Moseow: Nicholas forbids the 
“burlesque of the empire” in a note from St. 
Petersburgh. Extinguish the hydra of revo- 
lution if you will: restore the Pope: play the 
Detective of despotism : but thus far—no farther. 
Napoleonic ideas, but no Napoleon the Second ! 
Thus says Nicholas. With effect apparently: for 
Louis Bonaparte, after insulting Switzerland, and 
bullymg Belgium, fabricates a lying note in the 
Moniteur, breathing peace and amity to all nations, 
and vanishes again into the coulisses of the Opera, 
where, at least, he is monarch of all he surveys. 
The Saviour of Society ! 

The nett result to France of her deliverance 
from “the dangers of °52,” is yawning financial 
bankruptcy ; a civil list of 480,000/, without a 
king, and a monopoly of the coulisses! Is it not, 
as we said many weeks since, a “ military des- 
potism tempered with religion and debauchery.” 
For religion is not forgotten in the division of spoils. 
The University is to compound for les danseuses. 

The new Law on the Press is not a law to 
regulate, but to destroy. But it will soothe the 
fears of Downing Street and of Lord Derby ; for 
the masters of France will no longer be exposed 
to the keen, rude air of English journalism ; nor, 
alas! our brethren in faith and hope be solaced 
by the reviving breath of freedom. With au- 
thority of government, and a heavy stamp duty, 
how shall we rush in where even the Journal des 
Debats may fear to tread. Yes! even the Debats 
is doomed! Such is the progress of retrogression. 

Lagos, from which, some time since, our troops 
were compelled to withdraw, after capturing it, 
has been finally taken, and destroyed. 
days the fight continued. Fourteen 
killed, and sixty-four wounded. ‘This vast loss 
was incurred in the idle attempt to suppress one 
slave-trading chief, and set up another, who pro- 
mises not to trade in slaves. It is remarkable, 
that the attack was suspended on Christmas-day : 
hence the great slaughter. The enemy were well 
prepared, and fired with great firmness and preci- 
sion. Kosoko is dethroned, and Atakoi en- 
throned ; that is the nett result of this sanguinary 
proceeding. 

Jenny Lind is caught at last, and has married 
one of her own profession, Mr. Goldschmidt, a 
pianist. The wayward artist, who has fascinated 
so many audiences, and repelled so many suitors, 
is at length to be domesticated ; perhaps, like the 
caged mocking-bird, to sing only the more sweetly. 
Will the one want in her not be now supplied—a 
somewhat more burning fire of passion? The 
question is worthy of being classed with the in- 
cidents of states ; for how great is the influence 
of art! It seems almost the only robust and ever- 
expanding influence of the world, the one that 
keeps on its way undaunted by political disturb- 
ances. g 
before eyes yet undimmed by time; while a 
Braham sees his old fame survive the very voice 
that made it, and multitudes rush to hear from 
his lips the mere retrospective outline of that large 
utterance. It has sometimes occurred to us that 
the power of song, which exercises such mastery 
over the rude multitude, might be introduced with 
effect into a higher sphere. They talk of direct 
representation of the professions, such as the law : 
why not enfranchise musicians, and make them 
return a singing member? Speeches fall flat on 
the ear, and ceconomists’ unlyrical numbers exercise 
a too seductive suasion in favour of a cruel, cold 
utilitarianism : but the fire of nationality might be 
roused once more were Mr. Speaker addressed in 
« The Bay of Biscay;’’ or, “ Britons, strike home,” 


For three 
men were 





A Russell sees his political fame expiring | 


HISTORY OF PABLIAMENT. 


THE NEW MILITIA BILL. 
Tue policy of ministers with respect to our national 
defences was explained on Monday night. Lord Jouy 
RvsseLxt moved that the House resolve itself into a com- 


mittee on the Local Militia Acts; which being agreed | ve FP 
causes ; that if a sufficient number of 


to, he stated at length what it was proposed should be 
done. 

Referring to 1848, he remarked that he had then 
made propositions for the foundation of a permanent 
military force, which being coupled with proposit 
for 
palatable to the country. 


ions 
taxation, were abandoned, because un- 


And although 


increased 


there were 


not at this time any probabilities that the assurances | 


contained in the Queen’s speech with respect to our 
foreign relations were likely to prove unsound, yet it 
could not be assumed that we were ever absolutely 
secure from the danger of war. 
for this assertion that the empire may be subject to ag- 
gression ; that we may be involved in some dispute re- 
specting the rights of our subjects, violated by other 
powers, or the rights of the subjects of other powers in- 
fringed by us; that we have treaties of offensive and 


defensive alliance to observe ; and that as we belonged to | 


the continental system, so were we bouml to preserve 
Later times had added to these 
strong reasons for being prepared, one of great force, 
nunely, the improvement in steam navigation. And 
notwithstanding this vast change in circumstances, we 
had not for many years had any material addition to 
our military force owing to the aversion felt both by 
Whig and Tx ry to “ large military establishments.” Not 
only this, but we had not called out our regular militia, 
a force which, since the Seven Years’ War, it has been 
reckoned constitutional to maintain. 
And what they had to consider was, whether it would 
be advisable to establish a militia on the old plan or on 
the plan of the local militia. The old militia differed 
little from regular troops of the line. 
however, be employed out of the United Kingdom, and 


the balance of power. 


wise as well 


as 


They could not, 


the local militia could not be employed out of their own 
counties. 

*“T will state the nature of the local milit was 
established in 1808 and amended in 1812, and remained 
till the end of the war. he local militia were balloted 
for in the same manner as the regular militia, by a long 
and expeusive process, I think, and when chosen they were 
assembled and trained for 28 days in the year. 
balloted from all persons between 18 and 30 years of 
age, and they were commanded by persons appointed by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, having certain qualilieations in 
respect of property. With respect to the officers, we 
propose that two-thirds should be appoint d by the Lord- 
Licutenant, and one field oflicer and one-third of the eap- 
tains by the Crown; so that the regiments may have the 
benefit of the experience of half-pay officers available for 


They were 











this service, and who must be of great use in assisting the 
officers appointed by the Lord-Licutenant. (Hear, hear.) 
We propose that the Lord-Lieutenant should not be bound 


by the restriction of qualification, but that he should name 
any persons he may think fit, of course with the approba- 


tion of the Crown, as formerly, but without the require- 


ment that they should be poss ssed of a certain amount of 
landed property. It is very desirable that the gentlemen 
of the county should take the command of the local militia, 
but we believe that that would be the ease without this 
qualification being imposed in the act. Ilear, hear.) 


When the original militia laws were framed, there was a 
very great jealousy of the Crown, and of cncroachmeuts 
upon liberty, and it was supposed that if there was a 
limitation to persons of property, it would form a security 
against any attempt of the Crown in that respect ; 
liberties are now so firmly secured, that of all 
there is none less than that of an attempt by th 
by means of a standing army, to suppress our liberty. 
(Hear, hear.) With regard to the men, we pro] 
alteration from the former plan, according to which all 
men between 18 and 30 years of age were subjected to the 
ballot. 
the process of sending round to each houscholder, and 
requiring a return of the number of persous in his house 
between those ages, was a long and complicated process. 
We conceive that it would be at the same time better, and 
a great relief to a large portion of the population, if, tak- 
ing the foree we thought suilicient, 
years. We propose, therefore, for the first 
year, that the ages at which persons should be subject to 
ballot for the local militia should be from 20 to 23, and 
in subsequent years that they should be ouly persons of 
the ages of 20 to 21. It is supposed that the former pro- 
vision (from 20 to 28), taking one-fifth as the number to 
be balloted, would give a force of about 50,000 men, and 
that in subsequent years a number would be procured 
(from 20 to 21 Tn 
procuring these men, I think it would not be necessary 
to adopt the meaus taken formerly; I believe that, with 
the assistance of the census of last year, we should know 
the number of persons in each county and union who 
would be liable to the ballot, and that it would be sutli- 


but our 


dangers 


¢ Crown, 


pose 


some 


That was a considerable number of years; aud 


we took in a shorter 


number o 


, amounting to an average of 30,000, 


He stated as reasons | 


| away from their regular employments ; 


ease 
cient to require all such persons to prese 
‘ . n 
a certain day; that, however, is be of Te, ete 
the bill which requires great consideration,” machinery 
Add to this that the county authorities - 
present when the men are balloted for; that 
would be a reserve taken to supply the places wo 
who were exempted, from physical defects op 
} a 


Persons bety 


ballot Would ng 
mY three instead 


the ages of 18 and 30 volunteered, the 
tuke place, these volunteers serving fi 
of four years, one year less than thos 

’ , : i se ballot 
and that they should be drilled for 28 daysia: mt 
—three hours’ drill to count for half-a-day 
the period thi y were out, the local militia we 


the re 


uld hare 


the same pay and allowance as the regular militia 
be subject to the Mutiny Act. The expense an 
measure the noble lord estimated at 200,0007, ” 
The noble lord closed his Spee 
There were no cheers. 
Treland was excluded ? 


ch in dead ¢ 

Mr. Rrynotps ued wy 
Mr. Hume attacked the wh, 
He had lived long enough to know 
best way of increasing the military foree w 
the standing army. People ought not 


project. that the 
28 tO inereyy 
J to be take 
3 It Was pj 

It was a conscription, whieh would be a heavy ani, 
serious burden on the working classes, It infrings 
the doctrine of the division of labour, An ANY yy 
necessarily the hot-bed of idleness and immorality, ks 
to the reasons alleged by the noble lord, he Could yt 
understand them, unless we were going to TENEW sony 
holy alliance. France was weaker than ever. Te 
interest of France was to keep the peace, Beg 

where was their navy ? Seattered all over the globe 
instead of being in the Channel. The noble lord re. 
fused the suffrage to the men whom he subjected to ths 
militia conscription. Now, he should move that every 
man draughted into the militia should have a yote, | 

This wholesale objection from Mr. Hume was fi. 
lowed by a speech from Colonel ‘Tompson, in whi 
he attacked Louis Napoleon as utterly untrustworthy, 
and declared himself grateful for the ministerial Im 
posal. Colonel Siprnorr would not. tolerate the ti 
and he despised the ministers. Sir H. Vepwey hot 
defended the morality of the army from the allegatias 
of Mr. Hume, roundly asserting that “a more honog. 
able, well-conducted, and moral set of men were neve 
collected together than a regiment of British soldes” 
Mr. Mavrice O’'ConNeELL hoped Ireland might bei 
cluded. So far the debate had been tame and led, 
but now Mr. Coppen rose, and made a most extrg. 
dinary He the sole question for the 
House to consider was, not whether Englishmen wee 
willing to pay for the defence of the country, tt 
whether enough had not been already paid. The pemk 
were quite willing to defend the country against u- 
just aggression. But had not due defence been mad, 
In thirty-seven years we had scandalously va 
250,000,000/. for the navy alone ; and in the last ta 
years 23,950,000/. He would say that we were abu- 
dantly insured. And what did we do with vesselsea 
structed at such a cost? We sent them to the Tag 
to the Mediterranean, to the of Africa, to th 
East and West Indies, to the islands in the South Sw. 
Now, the whole argument was founded on the fea d 
invasion, Then why were not these ships onderel 
home? The whole argument was founded on the ie 
of invasion. 

“ Now, I must say, the noble lord, in the speehl 
delivered this night, and in the arguments he used, ba 
put himself very much in antagonism with what he toll 
us the other day at the opening of Parliament. (Hear 
hear.) ‘The noble lord on that occasion informed us thi 
the newspaper press of this country had taken great libe- 
ties with the President of France; but that that gentlemm 
had lived in England, that he knew the habits of ths 
country, that he knew the press was free, and that, thougt 
it might be licentious, it was not to be taken for granis 
that what the press said of the President of France wast 
opinicu of the English people. Now, without offering 
word of objection to what the noble lord said with regu 
to the press of this country, I must say I think he bs 
contrived to take up a position which, while it 18 ten time 
more menacing to France than anything the newspaje 
can say (hear, hear), has not the excuse that he 1% 
speaking in the name of the FE glish people (hear, bat 
for if you agree to this proposal, to organize a muita © 
$0,000 men—to set up this foree with an elastic orgamia 
tion, which may become 110,000 or 120,000 mea, 1 a 
then the noble Jord will do far more than the press ot 
country, Which he took on himself to lecture, to put “= 
a state of antagonism with the French pec ple. Hea, 
hear.) But the noble lord, when he called on 0s 0® 
this, failed to give one proof that what he said at the ops 
ing of Parliament, and that which the speech from 
throne declared, was not true, and that his assertions ®* 
the pacilic intentions of the French Government were ra 
founded,—he failed to show that what the noble lord 
leads the Opposition in the other House stated ee 
founded on the same poiut—he had not donea single Wat 
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set . 7 hd 
, he member for Tiverton 
what the noble lord t cr " i" 
toshow that w when he declared he had left us in rela- 
” cle arp ith all the nations of the world. 


i ‘ty and secarity W1 ena } | 
nes The noble lord had, in fact, not shown the 
on bo founded which made the funds go up, 


ents were Wn m e funds go up, 
iar fear they will go down to-morrow But : rs paring 
; with th Wie race 
ib noble lord’s statement now yong it . h en 
; “1818 we may find arguments to show Why the 
heat at present than then of any attack from the 
anger at pt 
yple.” 
He asser 
from invasion ; that the } ve be 
servedly unpopular ; and that public u o 


certainly protest against it. 


re is less 


ted that we were as safe now as it 


present measure 





“What is it in effect? A mer t the 
manity are to be drawn away froma their business \p 
suits to take on theinsel ve s the duty of sold rs, anu 1 

it under mart il law,—for " hat - a I y> tha ‘fs 
stitutes are allowed to the rich, the burden of eh 


the country will fall upon 1sm 
nity, chielly of the poorer Classes, 
to earn his 4s. a € 

and put ander martial law 


a day, will be taken trou 
to receive 1@ Shilling a ¢ 


that this will be a great injust ul if yous 
hare 150,000 of these men for soldiers, they o 

to be paid, and well paid, by the « ry It is sp 
fagrant hardship and injustic ’ Hlea ae I that 
there is no necessity on national grounds for this measure 
You have no buginess to contemplate any Invasion ¢ 





shores, if the numerous flects for which ‘you pay 
gum are properly kept up and disposed of 
that case no reason to dre ad invasi yn, 
brigands or by a foreigu army. 

Disposing of the pamphlet of B ir nN 
tailing an impracticable scheme of invasion, hn tuned 


whether by a few 


Maurice, as de- 


to another hinted at in the following extract from the 
United Service Gazelte. ; 
“What we have to dread is, not a sion, but a 
hostile descent, throwing on some part of our coast a force 
of 10,000 or 12,000 men, wh , lth ich not strong ¢ ugh 
to occupy the country, might do irreparable mischief be- 
fore they are subdued. <A bueeaniering expedition might 
even make its way into the Thames 1 demand « Cauton 
ransom from the metropolis of the wo 
“Now this is a very grave and serious matter put forth 
by the editor. (Lear, hear But, in the first | lace, | 
take exception to it on this ground t libel on the 
French army. (Cheers.) I don’t b e you « 1 find a 
French officer to undertakea buecauicring expedit f this 
kind without a declaration of 
then the expedition would be an act of | i 
f it be too high an appeal to make to French morality 
and French honour to suppose they would t in this 
way, there is still this appeal—that they will | 
T am told one of the ebjects of such vasion would | 
to avenge Waterloo ; but how would it { tad it, 
if they only came over here to be hang iB | 
Again, I am toll they will burn our ships in I wol a 
Bristol. If they did, they would not burn Euglish ships 
only; but they would barn Am Dutch vess 
under every flag in the world, and nation that 
ranted such an act, and the Government that perm 
would be hunted at least from th 
the sh psof every maritiin yn 
are the most serious arguments I 
increase of our def nsiv nameuts Nit] ] 
lief in a thing of the kind 
He hoped that the House would refus ie permis- 


sion asked by the noble lord. 
When Mr. Cobden sat down, Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Fox Maule rose together. Phi 


House londly called 

for Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Fox Maule gave way 
Lord PALMERSTON took upon himself credit of 
having proposed, in 18146, the measures my deemed 
hecessary for national defence. As to 1 mini ur 
selves in continental quarrels, he quite agreed ; but we 
had interest beyond our own shores, and these it would 
not be safe to stand quietly by and s destroved 


Honourable gentlemen talked as if our only 
Tapture was from France; bat Fr \ n 
only country with a large fleet, and a large disposabh 
amy. Our insular position is our H 
our strength, the Channel is narrow, and, as Lord Howe 


suid, the “sea is a wide pla 





a 6 ental nati 
are only approachable by known roads, 
fi 


Coast 











8 Open on every side. 
4s efficient as it had ever | 

Proportion to its extent. 
rel 


ely only on our navy. 





Str is perf ‘tly impos { vy. howeve 








} re 2 
md numerous, to prevent ther th 
a hostile foree, when 
lerval between our own sh 


rorous, 


landing of 








— | w 

“nemy wight come, and w e an ex = 

to some Spot of our wide-ex i 
reland, or any less gua | 

be Hecessary, as T think it is, £ 
foree—that we should h ‘ 

men—for, as to fortifications, it is useless for t 


fortifying more than our arsenals and dk 


ied, watched, and defended - our great extent of 


such places of vital importance,—there is no fortification 
like brave men armed, organized, disciplined, and ready to 
meet an enemy. (Lond cheers.) That is the best forti- 
fication, and such a fortification you will always find in 
the hearts and arms of Englishmen ; but, if it be necessary 
that we should have armed men to meet the unfortunate 





possibility of an invasion hope not the probability ; 
and mind, the less probable it will be the more you are 
prepared for it Cheers. Nothing so much tempts as 
Weakness and incapacity to resist, when to that is added 





cnormous wealth, and a great 
Cheers If it be 
‘ le of defendin 


temptation for political 
necessary that this country 
f 





} 
our nome 





igarmy, and of protecting us from the in 
calainity which would arise from the occupation 





portion of our country, even for a month, by yg 
force, why th I say, something like the mode proposed 
seems to me the best, if not the only possible mode of 

It was all mighty well fi r people to talk of the hard- 
ship of defending their lives, homes, and property ; for- 


tunately, they did not know what were the horrors of 
wag: but the people of the United States did not con- 

(Cheers.) Austria and Prussia 
and even in France the disbanded 
We alone 


kind; and, considering our enor- 


sider it a hardship. 


have a similar force ; 
national guard has been partially reorganized. 
had ft t} c 
mous wealth, there was no country in the world so 
defenceless. Now, the militia was the proper force to 
organize for this purpose. And that being so, he could 
not understand why Lord John Russell preferred the 
local to the regular itia, which was the old constitu- 
tional force of the countr Turning, then, to an obvi- 
ous omission from Lord John 
rked it up with great skill. 
“The regu », raised in Great Britain 
Seotland, is liab to serve in the whole of the I 
Kingdom, and I am astonished that ina plan for the de- 
d should be left without the pro- 


no f 








mntry. 
Russell’s scheme, he 
fastened on it, and w 


ind 


nited 


libitia, ToC 





fence of the realin Irel 


tection said to be essential for the defence of this country. 
Hear, hear The local militia can only be called upon 


it Britair 
for, 1 am at a loss to 


in Gre 1, and why Ireland is not provided 
Do the government doubt 
the loyalty of the Irish people’ Hear, hear.) Why, 
Sir, 1 would pledge my existence that there is not a man 
reland who would be called out, and who had taken 


to serve 


conceive, 














the oath of allegiance, who would not lose his life rather 
than not defend his country against invasion. (Cheers.) 
I have the most complete confidence in the loyalty of the 
millions of Ireland. Tam persuaded they would be true 
to the Queen and to their oath; and as to their courage, 

nt] | known to need no mention from 


that is sulhimentivy well kn 
me,” Hea 
He concluded that if we were 


to have a militia, as in 

















] ion we ought to have, it should be the regular 
nd not the local ia » House cheered loudly 
when the noble lord sat down. 

Mr. Fox Mave in a few words echoed the speech 
* the prem 1 Mr. Cobden with being in 
favour of a standin ; and Mr. Hume for calling 
th ing a conscript Mr. NEWDEGATE admired 
Lord *almnerst Mr. Rocue asked why Ireland 


John Russell defended the 
difficulty,” and that Lreland 
Mr. SipNeyY HERBERT sup- 


Was omitted, and Lord 
tissio t round of * 
did not require a militia. 

ported the views of L 
Was put up to reply to him. He 
and the 


lefensive and the latter an offen- 


rd Palmerston. 
aid that the 
regular 


Sir George Grey 
difle- 


rence between the local militia was 





tnot want now what Was re quired 


at the conclusion of the last war,—a militia which 
wonld enable us to set free every soldier in the country, 


not for internal defence, but to carry on a continental 
As to the obje the local 
be moved as a body upon any particular point with- 


war. tion that militia could 





its being construed by foreign powers into a decla- 











ration of war, he would answer, neither could the 
yeneral militia, Lord Palmerston replied to the first 
of these assertions by stating, that in 1814 we had 


$2,000 niilitian 
and Mr. sid 


serving that the law « 


and 56,000 troops in the country ; 

ey Herbert answered the second by ob- 

‘essly provided for the removal 
A 





orc ili ral mil tia ant! 
Mr. Osborne here struck 


yvwhere ¢ 





“ up one or 
ech, which all the other 











two points in Mr. Cobden’s sp 
speakers had stra wely omitted to notice. 
th ue it he had great confidence in 
i¢ morality he br ny rhe morality of the 
| hari lhe \ yarmy! Did the hon 
mber « e his coutidence from the scenes lately 
\\ i mi successful fusillade on the 
R ards ? r, hea or from the execution done by 
the artillery in other streeta where the cannon was fired 
by Frenchmen on Frenchmen? Did the hon, member 
sit} se that Generals Espinasse and St. Arnand would 
hesitate to attack country when they bad not hesitated 
to break all laws, human and divine, and place their own 
Levislatt 7 under ¢ “net 2 Cheers.)” 


» defended not only the measure, 
The Lrish police 


In other respects, 1 
but the omission of Ireland from it. 


1 ve vassed the 


were the best Irish militia. Mr. Cobden explained 
that he meant to say that French officers would not be 
found to command an expedition sent out without a 
declaration of war. Mr. TrELAWNEY, Mr. ALcocK, 
and Mr. ANs?TEY, supported the measure; Captain 
SCOBELL spoke equivocally. A resolution, that a bill 
should be prepared and brought in, was agreed to, a 
report ordered on Friday, and the House resumed. 
Lord Palmerston the next day gave notiee that he 
should move that the word “ local” be omitted, and to 
insert after the word “amend” the words “ and con- 
solidate.” This was received with loud cheering. 





ST. ALBANS’ DISFRANCHISEMENT. 


Sir GEorGE Grey moved on Monday for leave to 
bring in a bill to disfranchise St. Albans. The ground 
for the motion was the evidence of corruption elicited 
hy the commission. The characteristic of the debate 
which ensued was the appearance of Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Repton. Previously to their rising, some sparring took 
place between Sir De Lacy Evans and Mr. Ker Seymer 
respecting Harwich; Mr. Seymer humorously describ- 
ing the electors as “not perfectly virtuous, but pru- 
dent, and that their safeguard ;’ Mr, Bag- 
SHAW denying emphatically that there had been any 
corruption at Harwich since 1841, and asserting that 
the commission which Sir de Lacey Evans proposed 
to move for would produce the following wonderful 
effects. “The bad odour of the borough,” exclaimed 
Mr. Bagshaw, with a manifest disregard of meta- 
phorical proprieties, “ would at once be obliterated, and 
it would shine forth in its proper character.” Mr, 
Rorsuck wished to do away with “shams.” If aman 
who sold his vote for a small bribe was corrupt, what was 
he who sold his borough for a large bribe? Mr. Bell 
was loudly called tor, but begged to postpone what he 
had to say. Lord CLavpe Hamriron coupled the 
Reform Club, “ Coppock,” and Mr. Roebuck together, 
in a way that roused that gentleman, asking whether 
he had done his part to prevent corruption. Mr. Ror- 
BUCK declared that his election cost him nothing, and 
although a member, he never went to the Reform Club. 
Mr. Spooner wanted to know whether it was true, as 
stated by Mr. Coppock, that he had procured govern- 
ment situations for persons who had been serviceable in 
Sir GrorGe GrReEY was totally 
it of anything of the kind; and he satirically 
observed that he “was glad to find from the warn 
cheers with which the question of the hon. member was 
received, that there were no hon. gentlemen in the 
House who had ever applied to government for places 
for those who had rendercd them services at elections.” 
(Cheers and laughter.) The calls for Mr. Betn now 
became so imperative, that he rose and said that during 
the whole of this “ unfortunate transaction” he had 
been persuaded to hold his tongue, that he had conse- 
que ntly 


Was 


varrying elections. 





lor 





‘laboured under the weight of an incubus,” 
* had an opportunity of explaining or extenuat- 
harges brought against him. 





and neve 





“On the present occasion he was desirous of addressing 
a few words to the House, when he was particularly re- 
quested not to do so, (loud laughter, and cries of ‘ hear, 
hear,’) but he had so often regretted not having earlier 
acted on his own judgment, that he was determined not to 
(Hear, hear.) As this 
Was the jirst (ime of addressing the House on the subject, 
lie felt he ought to state that the reason why he had 
been silent was that a judicial inquiry was pending. 
sesides, there were others implicated in the proceeding 
who desired him not to say anything. (Renewed laughter.) 
That judicial inquiry had terminated, and the whole re- 
sponsibility of anything he might say rested on himself, 
Before saying anything respecting the borough, he thought 
it would be proper to clear himself from @e extreme de- 
gree of culpability which appeared to rest upon him. It 
would appear from the report that he had gone down to 
St. Albans perfectly aware of its reputation, and with his 


be driven from his course again, 





eyes open. It was exceedingly easy—with all the pro- 
cecdings of the case before them—with the whole trans- 


actions mapped out after their oceurrence—to say where 
the mistake had been committed, (langhter,) where the 
had (Continued laughter.) He was sen- 
sible that he had committed one great error, that was in 
ing d to St. Albans at all. (Loud laughter.)” 
He thought there would be no opposition, but in that 
he wa Mr. Bell represented his simplicity 


errors arisen, 


go wh 


s deceived, 
as periect. 

‘Having pledged himself to go to the poll, having rigo- 
clectors—(aughter)—in order tosecure 
the port as speedily as possible, he felt that he could 
He had no opportunity of eseaping from the 
1 in which he found himself. When he appeared 
field, rumours arose, and increased, of improper 
practices in the borough Althongh he saw no evidence 
of anything illegal—(laughter, and eries of ‘ hear, hear’) — 
yet he confessed that he had his suspicions. (Renewed 
laughter.) But he considered that it was not his duty to 
inquire iuto all the details of such proceedings. (Continued 
laughter.) He believed it was not usual for parties de- 


dilemun 


in the 
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sirous of being elected to dive into the accounts and pro- 
ceedings of their agents. (Hear, hear.) It was the prac- 
tice of the candidate to canvass the electors, to answer 
their questions ; that was his course. And so completely 
was he deceived, that he stood a course of examination for 
more than half an hour, answering all sorts of political 
questions put by an clector,and congratulated himself there- 
upon, on having gained a vote by argument. (Loud 
laughter.) It transpired, however, in the investigation 
ay by.the commission, that the elector in question 

ad been bought beforehand, and had simply argued the 
qvestion with him in order to keep him in the dark on the 
subject. (Loud laughter.) There was another couside- 
ration which made him not a free agent. After he had 
taken the field, and had canvassed the borough on liberal 
preseie--Cosevel langhter)—he felt that he was re- 
sponsible for those principles, aud that it would have been 
highly improper for him to have backed out of the election, 
even if he had been so disposed. (Ironical cheers.) 

As to the borough, he could not defend it. But 
ought the House to rest content with making St. 
Albans the scapegoat of a bad system? <A few days 
ago he visited the House of Correction, and found 
therein 150 prisoners. He knew there were 40,000 
outside the walls just as bad, but who only had more 
skill and prudence. (Loud laughter.) 

“He had been frequently told of the enormous expen- 
diture and extravagance he had committed, It left no 
doubt on his mind as to the nature of the case, but at the 
time of his election he was quite wiaware of the amount. 
Comparing it with the expenditure of other clections 
with the 60,000/. spent upon one, the 50,000/. speut upon 
another, the 40,000/. which he himself only the other day 
heard an hon. member say had been spent on his election, 
—comparing it with the 5000/. and 10,0007. elections, 
which were as plentiful as blackberries—(laughter)—com- 
paring the 4600/., which his election has cost him, with 
the sums he had just mentioned, he thought the House 
was most severe upon St. Albans. For the 4600/. which 
he had spent, he had enjoyed the excitement of an 
election, of a petition, and still more, of a commission. 
The system was corrupt. The House was dealing with 
one case, while there were sixty others equally bad, and 
the same principle ought to be applied to all. (Hear, hear.) 
He was not desirous of making personal remarks, but he 
thought it was only fair—having been attacked in this 
manner, and having been singled out in consequence of 
inexperience and inability to control the imprudence of 
inferior agents—to take an opportunity to represent his 
own case. (Hear, hear.) He had spent a large sum down 
at once, while other hon, members, however, spread their 
expenditure over a period of seven years, at the end of 
which they walked into the house unopposed, and perfect 
patterns of purity. (Laughter.) What was the difference 
between such an hon. member and himself, who had been 
dragged into the corruption ” 

Mr. Repton was called for, and said in a few words, 
that he knew wrong had been done, that he had been 
involved unwittingly, that he was disgusted with the 
practice of bribing, and that he had long resolved never 
again to be a candidate for St. Albans. 

Just as the question was about to be put, Mr. Rok- 
BUCK moved that Mr. Coppock be called to the bar. 

Lord Cravp Haminron seconded the motion. Sir 
George Grey, taken by surprise, objected rather 
sharply. Mr. HAYTER insisted that Mr. Coppock was 
not the dispenser of government patronage, whatever 
he might insinuate. Mr. Disrar it recommended that 
the motion should be postponed to the second reading, 
and his suggestion was adopted. Leave was then given 
to bring in the Bill. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. H. Hersert moved the following resolution on 
Tuesday :— 

“That this House has observed with regret the con- 
tinued neglect Her Majesty’s Government to fulfil 
their promise of introducing a bill for the regulation of 
savings-banks, by which those important institutions may 
be enabled to preserve their hold on the contidence of the 
country, and a due encouragement be thus given to the 
industry and providence of the working classes.” 

He made out a strong case against ministers—show- 
ing how inefficient, and, in some instances, how mis- 
chievous, had been government and quasi-government 
control. Mr. Tidd Pratt’s doctrine, that trustees and 
managers of savings banks were as free to act as any 
person managing his own affairs, was an instance of 
the latter. Trustees and managers were irresponsible. 
To free themselves from the charge of careless com- 
plicity, ministers denied that Mr. Tidd Pratt was a 
government officer, because he was appointed by Act 
of Parliament, and paid, not by salary, but by fees. 
Mr. Pratt, however, went about the country speaking 
with the authority of the government, and that was a 
source of great mischief. Mr. Herbert was supported 
by Mr. Reynotps, Mr. SuHarman Crawrorp, Mr. 
Povtztt Scrorg, Sir Henry Wittovensy, and Mr. 
DisraEtt. The defence set up by the Crancertor of 
the ExcHEQveR was, that, practically, they had no 
control whatever over the savings banks. He was 





| tended by its framers, he believed 


willing to accept the responsibility if le might appoint 
the officers. He had prepared a bill last session; but 
as there was no chance of carrying it, he had not laid 
it before the House. He should do so early this session. 
As to Mr. Tidd Pratt, he was an officer appointed by 
Act of Parliament, and not subject to Government 
control. Having elicited the promise of a bill, Mr. 
Herbert withdrew his resolution. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 

On the same day, Mr. SLANEY renewed his motion 
for an unpaid commission to consider, suggest, and 
report, from time to time, measures to remove legal 
and other obstacles which impede the investments and 
the industry of the humbler classes. 

The discussion turned mainly on the bearing of the 
law of partnership on the co-operative asscciations of 
the working The principle of “ limited 
liability” was that which it was sought to introduce. 
Mr. Heapram, Mr. Morrart, and Mr. Ewart ex- 
pressed themselves as decidedly favourable to limited 
liability. Mr. Coppen concurred, on the ground that 
unlimited liability was an interference with the free 
employment of capital. He did not see why limited 
liability should be conceded to the rich aud denied to 
the poor. But he thought working men laboured 
under a delusion in thinking that the introduction of 
the principle of limited liability into our law would be 
beneficial to them. Yet he was willing that they 
should have the fullest opportunity for trying the ex- 
periment. Mr. T. Barina attacked Mr. Cobden for 
recommending the adoption of a principle which he did 


Classes . 


not believe would be advantageous. For his own part, 
he must oppose the introduction of limited liability. 
Government, through Mr. Lanovcnerr, promised a 
commission to consider the whole law of partnership. 
“Tn many instances the law of partnership opposed the 
development of many associations and schemes carefully 
devised for the advantage of the working classes. He had 
not been unobservant of what had been going on with 


respect to working associaticus and co-operative societies. | 


Societies of this description had for some time existed, and 
were spreading in this country, and, although he enter- 
tained no sanguine expectation as to their probable results 
in a commercial point of view, he would be ¢ xtreme ly sorry 
that the working men, who regarded them with different 
feelings, and believed it possible to unite the protits of 
capital with the gains of labour, should have any real 
ground to complain that the state of the law prevented 
them from carrying their views into effect. Influenced by 
these considerations, he had recently considered eare fully 
the law of partnership. From this consideration of the 
subject he arrived at the conclusion that the Joint-Stock 
Companies Act interposed an obstacle — entirely unin- 
to the formation of co- 
and, if the alteration or repeal of that 
act would have been sufficient to place the law with re- 


operative socicties ; 


| eS ; 
| spect to partnerships on a satisfactory footing, he would 





himself have proposed it. He 
would be necessary to go further 


found, however, that it 
that he could not stop 
at the removal of an obstacle, but must procced to give 
something in the nature of positive encouragement. to 
working associations by altering the general principle of 


the law of partnership, and enabling them to sue aud be | 


sued by their officers.” 


. . ea: . , | 
He was personally adverse to the principle of limited 


liability. Having obtained from the Government the 
promise of a commission of inquiry, Mr. Slaney with- 
drew his motion, 
COUNTY RATES BILLS, 

There were two apparently rival bills on 
asking for a second reading on Wednesday. First, Mr. 
FRESHFIELD moved the second reading: of one bill, 
stating, that its object was to consolidate the several 
acts relating to county rates, and to correct their in- 
congruities, without extending liabilities beyond the 
present law. He explained the machinery hy which it 
Was proposed to effect this object—one feature of which 
was the appointment year by year of a standing com- 
mittee, with power to investigate the claims of parishes 
to relief and report to the sessions. He also prope sed 
to make a material change in the mode of. estimating 
the relative value of parishes. Government did not 
oppose the second reading of this bill. 
BricguT moved the second reading of the County 
Rates and Expenditure Bill, the principle of which 
consists in giving to the rate-payers power to clect such 
representatives, magistrates, or not to sit on 2a eounty 
board, as they should think best qualified for that « fice. 
Mr. Milner Gibson, who had charge of the Bill, was 
met by the charge, that he had altered the measure 
from that introduced last session. Sir Joun Paktne- 
TON opposed the Bill, as a measure introducing a 
change in the management of the affairs of counties so 
sweeping, as to be justifiable only as an act of the Go- 
vernment. He moved the second reading that day six 
months. Sir Grorce Grey, Mr. Deedes, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Christopher, expressed themselves entirely opposed 
to a measure which would exclude ex officio magistrates 


| Opposition on the occasion, 


ye . 
his sulviect, | 
m) i 


| 
| pretty generally admitted, that 


Sa 


reason why rate-payers should not hee ala = 
over the expenditure of those funds which my 
nished. Mr. Witson Parren and Mr, B® 
Mr. Patten, because he wished to restore the deal 
the Bill of last session omitted in this; and Meat 
row, on the broad ground that property subject rie 
ation should be allowed to protect itself, The I 
divided, when there were,— Ose 
For the second r¢ ading, 63 ; against it 130, 
Majority against, 67, ; 

_ SUITORS IN CHANCERY RELIEP Bry, 
On Monday, the SOLICITOR-GENERAL moved 
second reading of this bill. Sir Henry Waneasll 
called attention to the fact that this bill ‘uae 
of the most important powers of the House. cal 
that of taxing her Majesty’s subjects through ti 
Stump-ottice. In the last twelve Years, 2,500.00 
were raised by fees in the Court of Chancery, ond 4 
into the suitors’ fund. This bill abolished thane 
and raised money by stamps issued by the Lord Chan 
cellor’s order. Was the power of the Lord Chancellg 
in that respect limited or not? The Soxrcrrog. 
GENERAL said that what was proposed in the bill wag 
precisely that which the hon. baronet seemed to wid; 


a simp & complicated systey 
No limit had as yet been fixed to the inne 


of stan pss but it would he cusy, if thought Necessary 


With refy 
alaries of officers, he did not think it be 
be just to charge all the salaries upon the Consolidatal 
fund; the suitors ought to bear some portion of the cot 
This bill would give relief to the extent of 50,0000, a-yie 
and 10,000/, more in. salaries, fe 
JAMES GRAHAM expressed his. satisfaction that st 
length a bill had been introduced. 
to the S« 


there 


it introduced a simple instead of 


of finance. 


in committee, to introduce a maximum, 
ence to the 





in fees, a-year 
His object in Tisthy 
icitor-General, The 
Chancery commission, of which he (Sir J, Graham) 
was a member, had strongly recommended that » 
additional Masters in Chincery should be appointed ; 
that the present Masters should devote themselves 
winding up the affairs at 


was to put a question 





present in their hands; aj 
that the functions at present performed by the Mastes 
should for the future he executed by the Indgs. 
(Loud cries of Hear, hear.) But he had heard with 
great surprise, that the Lord Chancellor had express! 
the greatest doubt in another place, whether the portia 
of the report relating to the masters’ offices, the yey 
keystone of the whole matter, should be adopted. He 
therefore begged to ask the learned Solicit r- General, 
Whether it was really to be understood that the Lal 


Chancellor had not yet made up his mind on this mot 





important part of the report. The SoLrcrror-Geymat 
said, that the observations of the Lord Chancellor » 
peared to have been generally misunderstood. All thst 
the Lord Chancellor had said was, that he was mt 
opposed to any of the views that had been presented 
to him, but that “he had not made up his mind om 
way or the other ;” these were his exact words. Th 
bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committal 
on next Friday week. 

THE 


The relations 


IRISH 
hetween 


SCANDAL. 

Lord Clarendon and Mt 
World, lave at length bee 
a Parliamentary debate, anda 
rd Naas was the in 


Birch, the editor of the 
made the subject of 
party motion. L instrument of the 
He moved the following 
resolution on Thursday night : 

“That in the opinion of the Touse the transaction 
which appear 1 rently to have taken place between the 
Trish Government 1 the editor of a Dublin newspape 
are of a nature to weaken the authority of the executite 
and to’ reflect discredit on the administration of publ 
affairs.” 

In opening his case he 





disclaimed, by anticipation. 


| the charge that his resolution was a personal attack @ 


Next, Mr. | 


Lord Clarendon, for whom, privately, he had the highet 
respect. It was in the fultilment of a public duty tht 
he came forward. In support ef his case, he told the 
story of the hiring of James Birch by Lord Clarendet 
to support the cause of “law and order” in 1848. Ik 
held Birch up to infamy as a convicted libeller, the pub 
lisher of a low paper, having a small circulation, a 
the worst of characters ; and he represt nted the Lev 
Lieutenant as in league with this man, paying hi 
of the pul.ie funds, and through his private secretary 
making him the official defender of the governmell 
And these transactions, substantiated on the trial, a 
not denied in the House, were not contined to lan: 
Clarendon. Lord Palmerston had his share, ans, 
through his secretary, liad ofiered information to the 
defender of “ law and order.” : 

This was a question of public morality, and Ion 
Naas asked the House whether it would sanction ® 
doctrine that a government might subsidize the pre 
Without a moment’s hesitation, Lord Jomy Resi 
rose and replied : he refused to receive the disclaime 











from the proposed board. At the same time, it was | that this was not a personal attack ; on the contra: 


cal 
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to “blast the character” and “ affix 


—_ 
‘ ot : 
it was an atten an who has rendered “great public 


» on a Mm : 
aE as the House cheered the assertion, He 
awe the motives of Lord Clarendon and Sir Wil- | 


Vv imputation of private — ; 

ound upon the Opposition, and, in 
ag age haere of Mr. Birch in 1842, cited 
» 5 had of Lord St. Germains, then Lord Eliot, 
ET tere for Ireland. Of course, Lord John 
oe that Birch had been hired and paid out of 
-” plic funds, but then, said he, Lord Clarendon 
ed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by his 
ae paid back the total into the Exchequer. 
acdc changing the topic, Lord John dwelt upon 
. cited state of Ireland, and described, in tragic 
ae how the empire was on the brink of ruin ; 
how John Mitchell and the United Trishman were 
thundering at the gates of Dublin Castle ; and how, in 
this crisis Lord Clarendon engaged the services of Mr. 
Birch aud the World. Lord Clarendon put down re- 
ellion, and saved the empire; an 
attack him was a member of the Consery ative opposi- 
tion, indebted to Lord Clarend: m for the enjoy ment of 
his property in peace and safety. As to the practice 
of swsidizing the press in Ireland, that was not the ques- 
tion theyhad tojudge. But if the house wanted informa- 
tion they should call for former chief secretaries. “ Take 
the Earl of Derby, for instance,” exclaimed the noble 
Jord ; “if he say, that under no circumstances was it 
right or necessary to hire the press, and that he has 


fam Somerville from an 


and now the man 


himself carefully abstained, I should attach importance | 
Lord Clarendon, he believed, had | 


to the declaration.” 
not acted differently from persons formerly connected 
with the government of Ireland. 

“The ingenious sophistry of the noble lord will not 
avail,” was the first sentence of Mr. DiskaeLt’s speech 
in support of the resolution. If you are successful in 
putting down a rebellion, never mind what means you 
employ—that was the doctrine of the First Minister. 
Would the House sanction that? He ridiculed the 
heroic strain in which Lord John described the ex- 
istence of the empire as at stake—when Lord Clarendon 
called to his councils the editor of the H’or/d, and all 
went well. But this was alleged to have been the 
practice of former Viceroys. It was represented as 
part of a system ; and on this, if on no other grounds, 
the House was compelled to weigh and judge. 

“ And now, Sir, we have before us 
in a manner most temperately expressed—we have before 
us these facts: —that the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, doing, 
as the First Minister tells us, what all Lord-Lieutenants 
have always done, has placed himself in communication 
with a newspaper; that he engages the influence of that 
newspaper in the support of his Administration, and pays 
that newspaper out of the public funds. Stull 
we are told that these are not fit subjects for a House of 
Commons to inquire into (renewed cheers), aud then the 
First Minister rises, appeals to the great 4 per- 
son implicated, and says that we are not to inquire into 
cireumstances which are of public interest, of public im- 
portance, which concern public morality, but which, be- 
cause the individual affected has succeeded in his p licy, 
we are not to notice. (Cheers.) And this extraordinary 
position, which, is, in fact, the old story of Scipio revived, 
is coupled with this significant announcement to the House 
of Commons, that this is part of a system which has always 
prevailed. (Hear.) Now is it the opinion of the House 
of Commons that it should always prevail? (Hear.) Is 
it the opinion of the House of Commons that it is bene- 
ficial for this country that the Government of Ireland, 
from whatever side of the house it may be recruited, should 
subsidize the press out of the public funds? (Cheers.) 

The remainder of the debate, which was surrendered 
for a while to the ordinary speakers on both sides, Mr. 
H. Herbert, Dr. Power, Colonel Thompson, Sir D. 
Norreys, on behalf of Lord Clarendon ; and Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford, Mr. G. H. Moore, Mr. Roche, Mr. 
Newdegate, and Colonel Sibthorp, in support of the re- 
solation, was only a variation, more or less amusing, of 
the speeches of the Prime Minister and Leader of the 
Opposition. Lord Pataerston wound up the debate, 
by whitewashing the whole transaction. The attack 
Was personal. He hated personal attacks. And, for 
8 grave an accusation as that contained in the resolu- 
tion, he had never heard such unsubstantial grounds. 
Lord Clarendon had been offered support by an editor, 
ata moment of great peril, and had he not given sup- 
port in return, he would have been liable to blame. 
That he was the victim of an unw 
4acommon misfi 


fairly before us— 


Cheers 


ceds of the 





thy confidence, was 
wtune of generous minds. He wound 
up a short, decisive, dogmatic speech, greatly cheered 
throughout, by saying, that he was sure the House 
would leave I 
cupied, Lord Naas replied, reiterating that the ques- 
tion before the House was, whether they would sanction 
t Practice of abstracting money fr m the public purse, 

subsidize a venal press. On a division, there were,— 

¥or the motion, 137 3 against it, 229. 
Majority against, 92. 


Ard Clarendon in the high position he oe- | 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The discussions in the House of Lords this week 
| have partaken very much of a conversational character. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| A novel incident took place on Tuesday, when the Earl 
of CrLancarty, having announced his intention, by 
letter to the Lord Chancellor, presented himself at the 
table to be sworn. The Earl has conscientious scruples 
about taking the Protestant form of oath, on account 
of its containing a statement “that the Pope has no 
jurisdiction, power, or authority within these realms ;” 
| he had frequently expressed his objections, by petition 
| to the House, but he now claimed to be admitted, on 
taking the oath prescribed for persons professing the 

Roman-catholic religion. Lord CampsBeEt, the Lorp 
| CHANCELLOR, and Lord BrovGHaM, all expressed their 
| opinions that this claim could not be entertained. 

Several noble lords then took part in thediseussion, which 
| turned upon the real import of the words in the oath 
The Earl of Wickiow conceived that 

no Protestant could take the oath without an act of 
| mental reservation, and he stated that some noble lords, 
| to his certain knowledge, did take it with mental reser- 
vation. Peers were enabled to do so, because there was 
no clause in this eath forbidding such reservation. The 
Lord CuaNncELLor observed that the question was en- 
| tirely one of law. The Earl of Clancarty then retired. 

When the discussion on Lord Clancarty’s scruples 
had terminated on Tuesday, the Earl of Robey, in 
pursuance of previous notice, moved fora return of the 
murders and attempts to murder in the counties of 
Louth, Monaghan, Armagh, and Down, from the Ist 
January, 1849, to the 17th February, 1852. He de- 
clared that the Ribbon conspiracy was revived, and 
that the agents of that widely-spread secret society 
“ overawed” the most respectable and useful inhabitants 
of the north of Ireland with “ denunciations of death, 
with assassinations, with attempted assassinations, and 
with the burning of houses.” The Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE said he had no objection to snech returns being 
| laid upon the table. The Earl of GLENGALL regretted 
that the noble Marquis had not promised that some 
active measures should be taken for the repression of 
these Several other peers having made 
remarks, the subject dropped. 

On the same day the House went into a committee 
on the County Courts Further Extension Bill. The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR thought that the public would not 
be advantaged and that the profession of the bar would 
be greatly prejudiced hy two clauses in this bill. By 
one, barristers were to be allowed to practise without 
being instructed by an attorney, and by the other 
attorneys were permitted to act as advocates, and thus 
The 
latter proposition he thought would lead to most incon- 
venient results; (hear from Lord Brougham ;) he saw 
| no reason why an attorney should desert his brother- 
practitioners. Lord BrovGHam coincided with a 
great deal of what had fallen from his noble and learned 
friend. It was on the establishment of the County 
Courts that the prohibition for the first time by enact- 
ment was imposed on barristers to appear in court 
| Without the intervention of an attorney, and he was 
| inclined to remove that prohibition and place the 
County Courts upon the same footing as the other 
As 


to the practice of attorneys acting as advocates, he be- 


of supremacy. 


to | 





outrages. 


to associate themselves in practice with barristers. 





| courts, under the guidance of professional feeling. 


lieved that none but those who had been in communi- 
cation with the parties concerned could have any 
| idea of the perfect monopoly of County Court practice 
| that the attorneys had almost succeeded in establishing, 
| If any barrister dared to hold a brief in a county 
| court, the attorneys combined to withhold all briefs 
| from him. And the best plan for rendering these 
| monstrous combinations powerless would be found in 
the removal of the prohibition to receive clients without 
the intervention of an attorney. 

Lord CAMPBELL argued that it was for the benefit of 
the suitors and the public generally that the distinction 
between barristers and attorneys should be rigidly pre- 
served: he should therefore oppose the introduction of 
the clanse which permitted barristers to receive briefs 
directly from their clients. The Lorp CHANCELLOR 
followed with the same class of objections, and urged 
in particular that it was of the last importance to pre- 
vent all between the witnesses and the 
barrister. The bar themselves would suffer great pre- 


intercourse 


judice, their high character would be lowered, “and | 


yet,” said the Lord Chancellor, “there would still 
doubtless be a number who would hold up their heads, 
and justify their practices by the name of ‘My Lord 
Brougham’—a great authority in the law—‘ My Lord 
Brougham,’ they would say ——” 
| Lord Broveénam—* And my Lord Denman, and 
my Lord Lyndhurst.” 

Lorp CuanceLttor—* Those noble lords, and the 
House of Lords, thought that the prohibitory clause 


ought to be repealed, and they would therefore proceed, 


| 











dignified with that authority, to attend public-houses, 
picking up cases, finding a defence where nobody ever 
thought of finding one before, and inventing a claim 
which no honest man would ever have thought of pro- 
secuting.” Lord BroveuaM replied. The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s amendment was adopted by the House, and the 
bill passed through committee. 

Duties on Carriaces.—Sir De Lacy Evans on Tues- 
day moved for leave to bring in a bill for reduction of the 
duty on carriages; he urged upon the House that the duty 
was falling off from year to year, which he attributed to 
evasion, stimulated, and almost justified, by the heavy and 
unfair nature of the tax. . He believed that his proposition 
would not cause any loss to the revenue. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer considered it his duty to resist the motion, 
although he acknowledged that there was a good deal that 
was unsatisfactory in the present state of this particular 
tax. After a short discussion the motion was pressed to 
adivision. The numbers were— 

For the motion, 24; against it, 59. 
Majority, 35. 

Stamp Recerets.—Mr. Headlam moved on the same 
day that the preseut stamped receipts should be abolished. 
There were few taxes which were more objectionable than 
this, being open to continual evasion with impunity. He 
recommended the introduction of penny stamps on receipts 
and bankers cheques, and he believed that by these two 
sources any loss of revenue would be prevented. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that if every tax which 
could be evaded was to be abolished, there would soon be 
very few taxes left. He also thought that stamps on 
crossed checks and penny receipt stamps would be evaded, 
and then the same reason would be given for abolishing 
them. He hoped the House would negative the resolution, 
Mr. Aglionby would support the motion to alter, not to 
abolish this mode of taxation. It was not put on the 
ground that people did not like the tax, but that they did 
not pay it. How often did the Right Hon. gentleman 
himself evade the tax? (Alaugh.) What member present 
gave stamped receipts in his daily transactions? Mr. 
Hindley expressed a hope that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would attend to the suggestion of a uniform receipt 
stamp. The House divided, when there appeared 

For Mr. Headlam’s motion, 28: Against it, 61. 
Majority, 33. 

Pusiic-Houses (ScorLanp) Bint.—On Wednesday, 
Mr. F. Mackenzitr, after presenting a petition in favour 
of this bill, moved that it be read a second time. 

After various speeches on both sides of the question, 
the House divided, when there appeared— 

For the second reading, 123 ; against it, 67. 
Majority, 56. 

CorynoLd ENFPRANCHISEMENT. — This measure was 
read a second time on Wednesday, not without a slight 
opposition from Sir GEorcr SrricKLanD ; but there was 
no division. 

THE NEW REFORM BILL. 

The Parliamentary Representation Bill is followed 
by two schedules. Schedule A names Birkenhead and 
Burnley as the new boroughs to be represented by one 
each. Schedule B contains the sixty-seven 
existing boronghs to which other towns or parishes are 
to be annexed, with a definition of the new boundaries 
ina third column. For the last we have not space; 
but the subjoined is a complete list of the boroughs. 
The name of the county is at the beginning of each 
paragraph ; the names of the old boroughs are printed 
in italic type; each one immediately followed by those 
to be annexed to it. 

Berksnire— Abingdon: Farringdon. 
Wantage. 

BuckincHuaM— Buckingham: Newport Pagnell, Stony 
Stratford, Winslow. Great Marlow: Beaconsfield, Maiden- 
head. Wycombe: Amersham, Chesham. 

CornwaLt— Bodmin: St. Austell. Helston: Pen- 
zance. Launceston: Camelford. Liskeard: Fowey, Looe. 

CuMBERLAND—Cockermouth : Maryport, Workington. 

Devon—Ashburton: Newton Abbot, Newton Bashel. 
Dartmouth: Brixham. Honiton: Ottery St. Mary, Sid- 


member 


Wallingford: 


mouth. Tavistock: Callington, Moreton Hampstead, 
Okehampton, Saltash. Ziverton: Collumpton. Totnes: 
Torquay. 

Dorsetsuine — Bridport: Beamiuster. Dorchester : 


Blandford, Sherborne. Lyme Regis: Axminster. Poole: 
Wimborne Minster. Shaftesbury: Stalbridge, Sturminster 
Newtov. Wareham: Swanage. 

Essex— Harwich : Coggeshall, Halstead, Manningtree. 

GLovcestER— Cirencester: Fairford, Lechlade, North- 
leach. Tewkesbury: Upton-on-Severn, Wincheomb. 

Hampsuire — Andover: Basingstoke, Stockbridge, 
Whitchurch. Christchurch: Ringwood. Lymington: 
Lyndhurst, Romsey. Petersfield: Alresford, Alton. 

Hrrerorp—Leominster: Bromyard, Kington. 

Huntincpon—Huntingdon: St. Ives. 

LancastER—Clitheroe : Colne, 

LincotN—Stamford: Bourn. 

NonrroLtk— Thetford: Brandon, E. Dereham, Swaffham. 

NortuamMpron— Peterborough: Oundle. 

NorTHUMBERLAND— Morpeth : Blythe. 

Oxroxp—Banbury: Chipping Norton. Woodstock; 
Witney. 

Sator—Iudlow; Bishop’s Castle, Church Stretton, 
Cleobury Mortimer. 
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Somerset— Frome: Bruton. 
Shepton Mallett. 

Srarrorp—Zamvorth: Burton-on-Trent. 

Surrotk—Lye: Debenham, Framlingham. 

Surrey—Rergate: Dorking. 

Sussex—Arundel : Bognor, Leominster, Little Hamp- 
ton. IJlorsham: Cuckfield. Midhurst: Petworth 

WesrmoreLanp—Kendal : Milnthorpe. 

Winrsntre—Calze: Melksham. Chippenham : Brad. 
ford, Corsham. Devizes: Heytesbury, Warminster. 
Malmesbury : Tetbury. Mar/borough : Wungerford, Sw in- 
don. Westbury: rowbridge. Willou: 
Downton. 

WorcestEr—Bewdley : Tenbury. Droitwich : Broms- 
grove. Evesham: Pershore, Chipping Campden. Avd- 
derminster : Stourbridge. 

Yorxsuire [North Riding] — Malton: Pickering. 
Northallerton : Stokesley. Richmond: Bedale, Leyburn, 
Middleham, Reeth. Thirsk: Easingwold. Whithy: 
Guissborough. West Riding]—Avareshorovgh : Uar- 
rogate. Ripon: Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Masham, 
Pateley Bridge, Riple. 


Wells: Glastonbury, 





Amesbury, 


Resolutions against the bill have already been passed 
in public meetings, on Monday at Manchester, and on 
Wednesday at West Hackney. 





By the new Sale of Beer Bill, printed on Saturday, no 
debt for beer drunk on premises is to be recoverable. 
There is a provision making coffee-houses and becr-shops 
subject to visits by the police. 

The Bill brought forward by Sir G. Grey to disfranchise 
the borough of St. Albans has just been printed. It is a 
very short bill, and the enacting part states, ‘ That the 
borough of St. Albans, in the county of Hertford, shall 
from and after the passing of this act, cease to return any 
members or member to serve iu Parliament.” 

The first Bill of the present session which has passed 
the House of Lords was printed by order of the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. It relates to municipal corpo- 
rations, protecting newspaper proprictors, and reudering 
them eligible to hold corporation oflices. 

A Parliamentary paper has just been printed by order 
of the House of Lords, showing some reforms effected in 
the Irish Court of Chancery, which may be carried into 
effect in another Court of Chancery. For engrossing aud 
copying only 3d. per folio is to be allowed to solicitors, 
and for drawing a cause petition only Sd. per folio. For 
drawing up a Master’s order only 6d. per folio is to be 
allowed, and 3d. per folio for copying. 

The total number of informations taken out in the districts 
of the Inspectors of Factories, forinfringement of the Factory 
Act, during the six months ended 31st October, 1851, 
was 318. Of these, 199 resulted in convictions, 99 were 
withdrawn on payment of costs, and 19 were dismissed. 
The fines recovered amounted to 330/. 15s., and the costs 
to 1467. 9s, 8d. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
[From oun OWN CoRRESPONDENT. | 
Lerrer VIII. 


Paris, Tuesday, February 17, 1852. 
Rumovns of war are more rife than ever, and less like 
rumours. Louis Bonaparte’s government has just ad- 
dressed two peremptory notes: one to Belgiwn, the 
other to Switzerland. In Belgium, the French 
minister, M. de Bassano, has been instructed to de- 
mand of the Belgian Government the removal of the 
monumental lion from the battle-field of Waterloo, 
Therefore Belgium puts on her armour, and strengthens 
her fifty battalions of infantry by fifty men cach. 
Moreover, the Belgian Government is prepared to ask 
for a credit of six million of frances, (240,000/.,) for the 
establishment of an entrenched camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Antwerp, and for the general defensive arming 
of the Téte de Flandres. As to Switzerland, M. Sal- 
ignac Fénélon, the minister of France, was charged to 
remit to the federal council a menacing note of the 
French government, supported by the two cabinets of 
Austria and Prussia, demanding the expulsion of refu- 
gees, and the suppression of the liberty of the press 
throughout Switzerland. At the receipt of this note, 
the federal council was completely upset. M. Furrer 
quite lost his head, M. Druey took to his bed, and M. 
Karn took to his heels. Even General Dufour declined 
to go and seek a personal interview with Louis Bona- 
parte, to ask him for explanations. At length, the federal 
council has come to a decision: it has invoked the in- 
tervention of Great Britain, and the minister of France 
has demanded his passports. 
impressed upon you, repeatedly, that nothing but war 
could save Louis Bonaparte. Not that war with Eng- 
land would be popular: far from it ; but from the po- 
sitive necessity of creating a diversion in the public 
mind. Excepting the peasantry, who never meddle 
with politics, and who are accustomed to submit pas- 
sively to any and every government established, Louis 
Bonaparte finds every class of society against him. It 
is just now especially that this state of things is ob- 


SS 


I have, indeed, already | 


vious. Commercial affairs are dead, and capital has 
disappeared. The weekly account of the bank verifies 
imperturbably this death of commerce. All in vain, 
the Government is striving to combat this terrible 
atony by fetes and balls. The Government dances all 
alone, with its functionaries and its generals, and busi- 
ness remains in the same state. In vain, Louis Bona- 
parte has endeavoured to reconcile the capitalists to his 
fortunes, by numerous concessions of lines of railway : 
the capitalists accept the concessions, but capital re- 
mains as deaf as before to the advances of Government. 
Not knowing how to explain this “revolt of capital,” 
as Louis Bonaparte styles it, the familiars of the Elysée 
impute it to the elections: they assert that the money- 
market is dismayed to find the old parliamentary per- 
sonages, Who, one had supposed, were evicted for a long 
time from the political world, not positively declining 
to be proposed as candidates for the legislative body. 
Hence, say they, very natural anxieties on the part of 
many, who, finding themselves on the eve of struggles 
which the Act of the 2nd of December had repressed, 
retire, to wait events. Such is the language of the op- 
timists of the Elysce, who would fain deceive them- 
selves about their own position, rather than confess 
that they alone are the obsiacle to the prosperity of’ in- 
dustry and commerce. Throughout France arises a 
tumult of complaints on the stagnation of business. 
Next come the Orleanists, whose organization is for- 
inidable, and who are making ready to enter upon a 
serious struggle in the legislature, to legislatively de- 
molish Louis Bonaparte. After the Orleanists, come 
the Legitimists, who are everywhere in opposition, not- 
withstanding all the advances made for their support. 
Finally, the Republicans, who are beginning to re- 
organize in all directions both at Paris and in the 





A great number of the candidates in the 
provinces will be Republican. At Paris alone, the nine 
Republican ex-representatives, whose names follow, are 
put forward in opposition to the government, viz., M. 
Dufaure for the first arrondissement ; M. Vivien for 
the second ; M. Cavaignae third ; M. Goudchaux, fourth; 
M. Charras, fifth; M. Carnot, sixth; M. Bethmont, 
seventh ; M. Ferdinand de Lasteyrie, eighth ; M. Gar- 
non, ninth. The government, in alarm, forbids all 
electoral meetings and circulars of candidates. The 
mot d’ordre 


departments. 


is given; “not a single opposition candi- 
date must pass.” The prefects are ordered to employ 
all means to obtain this result. 
in following their instructions. The electors are for- 
bidden to come to an understanding about the choice 


of a candidate. 


They are not remiss 


“You are not in a suitable position,” 
they are told, “to judge what the country requires. 
Louis Bonaparte, the elect of 7,500,000, is alone in a 
situation to make the selection ; it will be for you to 
vote for whatever candidate Je may deign to present to 
you.” Perhaps your readers will hardly believe what I 
{ I will cite, for their | ch vot, the cir- 
cular of a prefect to the mayors of his department : 





‘Tt is not Mr. Such-an-one who ean re-establish our 
affairs, restore to our commerce its activity, make us sel 
our cattle and our commodities at good prices ; bring back 


calimmess and competence to our rural districts; make 
respected and honoured that religion which sustains and 
consoles us repress, annihilate the bandits who would 
have given France over to pillage and assassination. No! 


it is not Mr, Such-an-one who can do all this: it is the 
government, that is to say, Louis N ipoleon, and he alone. 
Don’t let us uame, then, the candidate Mr. Such-an-one 
may choose, but, well and truly, the man of Louis Na- 


poleon’s selection. This, Monsieur Je Maire, is what 


the electors would say; this is what they would wish to 
do! because they are well aware that els¢ whe re all 1s folly 
and peril. But they must not be allowed to deceive the m- 
selves, nor to be deceived. Now it is easy for them to 
escape the chance of mistake by simply concentrating 
their votes on the candidate recommended by the govern- 
ment, The Pi efect of Finistére, 
“Cu, Ricnarp,” 

This is clear enough. Louis Bonaparte is the elect of 
France ; you must vote for the candidate presented by 
him; this is the tune played to every key by the 
pretects and the Bonapartist journals. The latter go 
a step further. La Patrie, for example, gives the 
country to understand that if the elections are not 
satistactory, the Legislature will follow the National 
Assembly. 

The list of the Government candidates is not yet 
completed. 
or six times, 


It has already been made and unmade tive 
At the Ministry of the Interior reigns 
utter anarchy and = chaos, 


Government proposes its 
men; sends their names to the pretects; the pre- 
fects send hack word that these names have not a 
chance, and others must be found. It is supposed that 
Government will be reduced to the necessity of accept - 
ing for its candidates the 
choice by local influences. Persons in authority are 
busy in securing the consent of candidates whose elec- 
tion is certain, to be patronized by the government. | 


names imposed upon its 


| = 
As yet, however, their efforts have not been 


| snecessful. The majority of candidates rely 
do not see the necessity of accepting “a, thy 
patronage.” Others say neither “ves” nor « no;” 

example, M. Méchin, who presents himself ; 

arrondissement of St. Denis. It is to the me the 
more particularly that the government 
dateships. 


. . Proposes 
Some few tolerate the offer, Thee 
word is “to get into the legislative corps, on 
possession of it, and to make it an instrument 

overthrow of Louis Bonaparte.” for the 


If you desire to learn My Opinion on the tne 
result of the elections, it is bed f. As A ire 
impossible for the electors to confer together, — . 
electoral meetings are forbidden, and al] cedua 
culars suppressed, are not even walle 
ized to mention the names of candidates, gs “4 
government will bring all its weight of functionas 


as the journals 


of publicity, of terrorism, to bear upon the 
as, in definitive, it will act without 


elections. 
contre 1,—as, ina 
word, strict orders have been given to carry 

? 5 arry the Offical 


abt they wy 


candidates by ali means, 1 have little doub 
obtain an immense majority. A government hig 
has the secret of finding 600 bulletins in the uy 
where only tliree have been dé yx sited, is surely Capable 
of obtaining the unanimity of suffrages. , 

Meanwhile, the government has just published a yey 
circular in which it recommends ostensibly to the 1 
fects the freedom of elections, having secretly before 
hand given the most formal instructions, aS you hare 
observed, to hamper and resist that same liberty, Ths 
again is one of the old ruses of the Imperial espotisy, 

One might however suppose that Lonis Bonaparte 
has a presentiment of the future embarrassments thy 
legislative body will cause him. He recoils from » 
immediate convocation. The elections of Febmyy 
will take place on the 29th inst.; but the legislatun 
instead of meeting in the middle of March, will onlyhy 
convoked for the month of May. Louis Bonaparte is 
anxious to insure himself two months longer of abe. 
lutely uncontrolled dictatorship. He has still a certaip 
number of decrees to publish in order to make bis 
“ taking of possession” full and complete. Among othe 
anticipations is a decree on the 20th Mars, proclaiming 
“the EMpEror.” 

The court of his future Majesty is being constitute 
The military houschold of the monarch iy 
partibus is already composed of officers compromised ix 


by degrees. 


his career. 

If we are to believe certain indiscretions, M. Fler 
is to be first equerry to his majesty, with 650,000 fran 
(2400/.) salary; M. de Pierre second equerry, with 
25,000 frances (1000/.) salary ; M. Edgar Ney, grand 
master of the chase, with GO,000 franes (24001) There 
is to be a second grand veneur, and the famous chae 
of Compi ene is to be completely restored, Th 
national forests of St. Germain and of Marly, which 
are now let out to private persous for sporting, arto 
be reconverted into imperial domains, and his Majesty 
alone would retain the droit de chasse. But the char 
is not the only pleasure reserved exclusively to Lats 
Bonaparte. © By an infamous transaction between him 
and M. Nestor Roqueplan, the director of the Grand 
Opera, the latter has reserved to the President the a 
clusive right of hunting behind the scenes, and o 
“drawing” the con/isses. By an article of the sam 
transaction, Louis Bonaparte bound himself to inte: 
dict all criticism on the administration of the oper 
Last week, Jules Janin had written an article on the 
subject ; the censorship suppressed it, alleging that M. 
Nestor Roqueplan being a government official, it wa 
no more allowable to criticise his acts than the ats 
of government itself. The civil list which Leas 
Sonaparte is about to decree for his own private w 
is definitively fixed; it will be 12,000,000 of frans 
(480,0007,), without counting some three or four millions 
devoted to the preservation of the royal palaces 
buildings. 

More than 250 workmen are employed in preparing 
the Tuileries for the reception of the Emperor thats 
to be. I have already told you that the furniture 
ordered will not cost less than 20 millions of francs 
(800,0007.) At the future court there is to be a grand 
master of the ceremonies, M. Baccioehi is designed 
for the office. An imperial guard will have to be 
formed. It will be composed of four regiments, at 
which two will be grenadier foot -guards, one of mounted 
grenadiers, one of hussars. The uniforms will be mag- 
nificent. Talking of uniforms, the senators are vey 
ill-contented with theirs. A cout, embroidered and 
gilt-braided, costs as much as 80/.; and these gentle 
men feel that if the comedy should not have 4 long 
run, the luxury would be far too dear. 

Another measure that Louis Bonaparte is anxious t0 
settle before the meeting of the Legislature, 80 3% to 
escape all contest, is the Law of the Press. 


The Constitutionnel acquaints us with the principal 
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features of this new law, 
. ursday next. ; = 
day of — can publish a journal without a certificate 
et citizenship, or without government authority. 
, ? , : -. withdr 
ie mizance of offences (of the press) Is “ ithdrawn 
np jury and handed over to tribunals of cor- 
jonal police. pal 
Me eartion-money of journals, at present only 24,000 
fra (960!) is raised to 50,000 franes, (2000/.) The 
ehh MIN 5% ; wdinar 
stamp is raised from five dinars 
and to seven for number nan- 


which is to appear on Wednes- 





centi 
n 





apers, SS ae wes against 

Jonleton Two condemnations for ole! ce ag ee 
or evasions Of, the law involve the suppression of the 
iol al. ict . . 1 . 
pon lists will write with the sword of 


Henceforth journa : 
suppression suspended over their eads by the mere 
thread. Besides the extreme measure of suppression, 
there is the authorization, which may b ~ ee 
the bare decision of a minister. This 

reeive, strikes at the very root of real 
conscientious journalist would pn foe a thon 
the censorship to this perpetual menac 
whose intentions he ignores, and whos 
depend on the most unforeseen cur umstances, 
would be innocent to-day, may SE EEE t - 


heads by the merest 














The most loyal opinions may be transf 1 into ma- 
levolent suggestions, and mity find c tum iat rs rea ly 
to prompt a blind or a prejudiced authority. With 
this system, a serious journal, how r pure, however 
loval in its motives, however skilful itors, will 


never know at what point criticism may become offence, 
or even simple remarks a transgression. 

It is evident that the law is princi 
higher class of journals. The Journa 
be the special victim. It is well k: 
under a severe censorship, t 
cious directors of that journal would be ab 


imed 
Dél 


that, even 


at the 


ifs will 





experienced and saga- 


le to lend a 





certain direction to opinion. In these latter davs, 
under our present military dictatorsh is unneces 
sary to employ very precise and straightforward lan- 


guage to guide the public mind. Opin 
catch at the turn of a syllable; and many word 
would have passed unnoticed in 
liberty, would now produce a consi lerable effect 
Journal des Déhats excels in the measured and cau 





tious tactics of this kind of opposition. True, it is an 
opposition which only makes itself felt in the world of 
the salons, but as these sa/ons : iow | ne the last 


refuge of the old parliame ntary liberties, it is above all 





things urgent to silence them. The Journal des Dé 
bats is their tribune, and will infallibly be erushed. 
Pray take note of my predictions. 

A third measure which Louis Bonaparte is anxiously 
waiting to effect, is the suppression of the University. 
The University is certainly a foundati f the Empire ; 
but as its purpose was to deliver the educ n of our 
youth from the influence of the clergy, and as Louis 
Bonaparte is desirous to merit the good graces of the 
clergy, he is going to proclaim, by a deer * the 
liberty of instruction,” so long clamoured ¢ by the 
priests, and as a consequence, the suppression of th 


University. Need I explain to you that, by those big 
words, “liberty of instruction,” the clergy meat 
“monopoly of instruction,” constituted for th | 
sive use and profit; and that th vy only aim at the de- 
struction of the University in order to take possession 











of the education of our youth, to mould the rising mt 
ration to their image, and to prepare them f r 
Vitude of the intelleet—a thousand t more mise 

able than the servitude of the body. this vou sé 
What an immense concession Louis Bonaparte is the 


pint of making to the Jesuits, thi 


instruments of despotism ever invented to enslave the 
world ! 

Various events of a more private nature have s ] 
ized this week, The sale of the Pavillon Wurten 
burg, at Neuilly, an appurtenance of the estates of 
Louis Philippe, took place, unopposed by the adminis- 
trator of the domains, at the Palais de i ; 

The adininistrator was not present, which occasioned 
a belief that the Confiseation Decrees were abandoned. 
This however is not, nor, believe me. will be the cas 


The Comte de Chamlx rd has written a letter to t] 
men of his party. This missive contains the most 


formal injunctions to refuse all ad] 








gover 
ment of Bonapart as I wrote \ i-% forniaht anc 
It takes the ction of th {Tay Sa a e party rs { 
the hands of the Comité djigeny/ * eee 


Montalembert, It 
abstain f, 

®stain from taking 
however, m 


recommends to all several 





part in future elections, 
aking it an absolute rule of « nduct. M. La 


Ferté, the son-in-law of Molé, was the bearer of this 
letter from Frohsdort to Paris, It has caused tel 
found sensation, because it concludes with nm invit ii mn 
to the Legitimists to make advances | ; ; ) 
to the Orleanists, = 


One of the oldest 


sufferers of the republican party, 





} 


Huber, who was condemned in 734 as an insurgent of 
April, and who passed the best years of his life in the 
dungeons of Mont St. Michel; the man, too, who on 
the 15th May, *48, proclaimed from the tribune of the 
Consiituent the dissolution of that assembly, has soli- 
cited and obtained pardon of Louis Bonaparte. The 
working men at Paris are furious at what they calla 
cr wwardly desert 
! 


n. Huber was for some years suspected 
of being a spy of the police. His conduct at the trials 
of Bourges, and this last cireumstance, appear to con- 
firm the 








sus] 





A new expedition against Morocco is being organized. 
The Emperor Abderaliman has recently demanded an 
indemnity for the last bombardment ; so to punish his 
insolence the Algerine army is about to invade his 
dominions. The regiments of Zouaves, Spahis, and 
native riflemen have been reinforced. 

The military commission established at the Palais 
de Justice, which had suspended its sittings, has now 
resumed them. Yesterday (Monday) before the first 
Court-martial sitting at Paris the affair of the National 
guard of St. Germain (accused of having attempted to 
favour the escape of the soldiers from the military 
prison, on the 3rd of December) commenced 

The 
tions. 
confinement in a fort (at Cayenne or Noukahiva), and 
nine to simple deportation. 


court-inartial at Clamecy continues its opera- 
It has condemned ten men to deportation and 


The papers mention, daily, persons released from 
but we have at last a key to this new jugglery. 
In the first place, the number of prisoners actually re- 
For 


Yonne, only 27 out of 580; leaving 553 in prison. 


prison ; 


the 
In 
the Loiret, only 71, out of 320 prisoners, have been set 
are not publicly informed that 
merciful 
h ostentation, one-half, at least, are 


leased is quite insignificant. instance, in 


at liberty. Sesides, we 


wnong these persons whos release is truin- 
| 


peted with so 
obliged to quit the country instantly, or to settle down 


mu 


in some restricted locality, designated by government. 
The Moniteur of this day (Tuesday) suppresses the 


anniversary celebration of the 24th of February, and 





replaces it by the fete of August 15, Saint Napoleon's 
day The text of this decree runs thus :—*“ Louis Na- 
pole considering that the celebration of political 
winiversaries recals the memory of civil discords, and 
that among all t fites it is right to seleet the one 
Whos secration has best 





tendency to unite all 


the common sentiment of the ional 





minds i lory, 








decrees—In future will alone be recognised and cele- 
brated as a national fete, the anniversary of August 15.” 
Public officers, such as notaries and attorneys, are 
daily receiving orders to dispose of their business. On 
this subject I read in the Journal de Maine, “ We are 


informed that four notaries of the department of La 


Sarthe, accused of — bei U7] republicans, have received 
orders to dispose of their business within ten days.” 
s. 
CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Lovis Bonaparte “ communicates” a note to the 


Moniteur, protesting with righteous indignation against 


the menacing designs attributed to his 
the 


rumours of hostile 


roverninent 
The 
threats are declared to be calumnies : 
and “ internal amelioratiens,” the sole object of the 
rnment of France. No demand of any kind 
has been addressed to any foreign powers, except to 
Belgium, in order that the Government of that country 


upon independence of contiguous states. 


new Gov 


might prevent the system of incessant attacks which 
had bec h commence d there, from being re gularly or- 
ganized. “ The French Government armed 
a singh nor has it done anything to excite the 


¢ has not 
soldier, 
least susceptibility of its neighbours.” 


! 
Phis note 


has not appeared without sufficient cause ; 
for the rumours of war, growing daily more rife, have 


concurred with the headlong tyranny of their home 
» destroy any remaining confidence in the pre- 
But doubt if it will 
ress any reader with a firmer faith in the honesty 
The unjustifiable per- 
‘ouncil of Switzerland with the 
ble reclamations, even to the 


policy t 


sent rulers of France. we 
H 1 
‘ 


of Louis Bonaparte’s intentions. 
ral ¢ 


Fed 
most insulting an 
it of 


ion of the 








demanding tl 





suppre sion of civil liberties, 


f the general elections, is not 








ew 

inh cant and overt in official acts and 
ck rations. reason to believe in the cor- 
rectness of our Paris correspondent’s assertion that the 
Swiss vernment |} even appealed to England for 
support. How to reconcile these facts with the indig- 
nant disclaimer in the Moniteur? In the first place, 
we must al e closely every word in this communi- 





is no verbal prevarication of which 


the French government is not capable, and, after all, 
how can we attac! ny eredit to any Asse verations, 
however solemn, of the government of the 2nd Decem- 


ber? how place any confidence in the assurances of 
Fialin de VPersigny and Leroy St. Arnaud? Rather 


should every assurance of pacific intentions increase our 
suspicion and distrust, and warn all Europe to be on 
the defensive. 

The Press Law, published in the Moniteur of Wed- 
nesday, entirely agrees in all its leading points with 
the resumé given by our French correspondent. The 
articles most interesting to ourselves, are the one which 
imposes the stamp duty on “ journals and periodical 
works published in foreign countries, unless in case of 
diplomatic arrangements to the contrary ;” and another, 
by which “ the introducers or distributors of a foreign 
paper, not authorized, are to be punished with im- 
prisonment, varying from one month to one year, and 
a fine of from 100f. to 5000f. This stamp duty, with 
the necessity of preliminary authorization, will effect- 
ually limit the admission of English papers into France. 

The Duchess of Orleans has addressed the following 
letter to the President, refusing the dotation of 
300,000f, per annum, maintained to her in the decree 
of January 22 :— 

“ Monsieur—As I do not acknowledge your right to 
plunder my family, neither do I acknowledge your right 
to assign to me a dotation in the name of France. 1 re- 
fuse the dowry. “ HELENA D’ORLEANS.” 

We have another proof of the honesty and morality 
of the French government. Among their ex-representa- 
tives driven into exile was M. Bandsept, the republican 
deputy of the Bas Rhin. Previously to his election, M. 
Bandsept was a working shoemaker, anda man of high 
character and attainments. A few days since, there 
appeared in the Moniteur, the official journal par ex- 
cellence, a humble petition, signed “ Bandsept,” tu the 
Prince President, soliciting permission to return to 
France, upon condition of never again taking part in 
political affairs; and following the said petition was 
the gracious pardon of Louis Bonaparte to a man 
” Whereupon, a chorus in all the go- 
vernment journals, singing praises of Louis Bonaparte’s 
generous forgiveness to working men, towards whom 
his heart ever yearned! &¢., &c. All this time, M. 
Bandsept is in gaining an honourable 
shoemaker, preferring exile and 
poverty to disgrace. He was only made aware of 
this shameful abuse of the name of an absent and 
undefended man, by the indignant astonishment of 
his what they deemed a 
miserable and cowardly desertion of principle. But 
the truth known to his brother work- 
France? Meantime Louis Bonaparte was 
enjoying all the honours of generosity. We are glad to 
find, however, that M. Bandsept’s vindication has been 
permitted to appear in the Moniteur. Here it is, dated 
from London. 


only misguided.” 


London, 


as a 


subsistence 


brothers in exile at 
how to make 
nen in 


‘You publish a letter by which I am represented as 
having addressed to M. Louis Bonaparte a request to be 
allowed to return to France, promising to abstain entirely 
from political affairs. I have never wristen any letter of 
this kind; it is an infamous imposture, against which I 
protest with the greatest energy and the most profound 
indignation, without being able to explain to myself how 
it has made its appearance in an official journal. 

M. Vandsept’s generous inability to explain the ap- 
pearance of a forgery in the “ official journal,’ we do 
not share. Where could a forgery be more at home 
than in the offeial journal of Louis Bonaparte ? 





LOUIS BLANC AND MAZZINI. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 


My pear Conrrere,—-Among the journals which in 
England have most eloquently and most nobly com- 
bated the abominable oppression that weighs upon my 
country, the Leader has acquired especial claims upon 
the gratitude of every truly French heart. To you, 
then, I address the following observations, with the 
confidence derived not only from the sympathies with 
which you have long inspired me, but also from the 
services which your journal is ever rendering to the 
cause of truth. Salut cordial, 

Lovis Bianc. 

Feb. 16, 1852. 

In his address, delivered at the instance of the 
Society of the Friends of Italy, M. Mazzini took occa- 
amongst many excellent ideas, in 
which we heartily agree) some very grave errors. I 
think it my duty to challenge statements which affect 
the honour of a generous country—of France, made 
more dearthan ever (if that were possible) to me, by 
her misfortunes and my own exile. 

Whether or not the moment is happily chosen for 
attacking France, I will not stop to inquire: whether, 
it a time when she lies panting under oppression, it is 
well to make the indignation of Europe vacillate be- 
tween her and her oppressors: whether, when she is 
reduced and her defenders are dispersed, 
transported, imprisoned, proscribed, it is becoming to 
call her to account: I will confine myself to an inquiry 
how far these reproaches are just. They are the more 
deplorable in my eyes since they proceed from an 

| honourable man and a friend, M. ini says— 


sion to advance 


to silence, 
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“The cold, negative, destroying work of scepticism 
was completing under French influence, flourishing 
with French influence, some twenty-four years ago, 
when first I felt that life was ‘a battle and a march.’ 
It has left behind, still weighing like an incubus on 
the heart of the nation, a gigantic corpse, aping life. 
But everybody in Italy knows that it is a corpse ; and 
there it lies in his state robe on his state coffin, called 
a throne, 
 Gaéta,’ from which no glittering of French or Aus- 
trian bayonets can dazzle our quick Italian eye away.” 

To what kind of scepticism does M. Mazzini here 
allude? The only kind of “scepticism” the France of 
our times has studied to propagate, is the same which, 


with a death-scroll in his hand, signed | 


sprung from Luther, broke the papal mask, dethroned | 
men-made gods, confounded hypocrisy, extinguished | 
the flames of the Inquisition, threw down false idols, | 


and proclaimed, with one and the same voice, liberty 
of conscience and the rights of the human mind. Ah! 
it will be to the everlasting honour of France to have 
declared herself the apostle of that scepticism ; and we 
may point out to M. Mazzini that the invaders of Italy, 
the French accomplices of the high criminals of Gaéta, 


ured down upon Rome, not as the representatives of | 


that scepticism which I have just described, but, con- 
trariwise, as the saviours of that immense empire of 
intolerance and superstition, of which for centuries the 
Pope has been the supreme head, and pontifical Rome 
the metropolis. 

But, if the scepticism, whose progress M. Mazzini 
attributes to French influence, is that which consists 
in denying all, in destroying all, in placing force 
above right, in holding nought sacred, in a word, in 
UNBELIEF, I protest, by the open page of history, that, 
far from having taken upon herself the odious apostle- 
ship of such a scepticism, modern France has repu- 
diated, and with incomparable energy stigmatized it. 

In what country, indeed, and im what age, has Right 
been ever more powerfully asserted than in France 
during the latter years of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth? In what country and in 
what age has the dogma of the mutual responsibility 
(solidarité) of nations been preached with more enthu- 
siasm, and the doctrine of the unity of mankind as the 
children of one Father, understood in a more exalted 
signification? Follow out that long track of blood 
from the barricades of June to the battle-fields of the 
first French revolution, and say if, at any point of 
time or of space, in the world’s history, the religion of 
humanity was ever attested by more devotion, by more 
indomitable heroism? We have, in behalf of France 
believing, of France full of faith, a whole army of mar- 
tyrs, known or unknown, who would rise from the 
dead, if their graves could open, to protest. 

Was France alien to the religion of humanity, or 
was she failing fn faith, when, to defend the Rights of 
May, proclaimed in an immortal declaration, she drew 
upon herself the fury of all the despots in coalition, 
and exclaimed by the lips of Isnard, ‘‘ Let the kings 
carry war amongst us: we will carry liberty home to 
them?” Was France sceptical or selfish, when in that 
December month of 1791, the Jacobins decided that 
the three flags of France, England, and the United 
States should be suspended from the ceiling of their 
hall, and when they placed the bust of Price side by 


qualities: his domestic virtues were of a nature to | 
command respect ; he was not wanting in enlightened | 
perceptions ; he was humane ; liberty under his reign | 


had not, after all, received mortal wounds, and the 
bourgeoisie was indebted to him for the repose it so 
dearly prized. How was it, then, that, in 1848, not a 
man rose up to defend him? Whence comes it that 
he was overthrown in a few minutes, with a gesture 
anda shout? It is that he had consumed eight years 
in struggling against all that there was of chivalrous, 
against all that, in the highest acceptation of the word, 
may be called religious; in the genius of France. He 
was not a believer in the religion of humanity : he was 
a sceptic. That was his crime, in the eyes of France, 
and that is why his power fell, so to speak, without 
having been overthrown, almost like rotten fruit drop- 
ping loose from a branch without a breath of wind to 


stir the leaves! No! it is not true that the cold, ne- 


| gational, destructive work of scepticism has been com- 


pleted under French influence, under the influence 
of a country which, within the space of half-a-century, 


| has engendered that band of lofty minds, gained at 





side with the bust of Jean Jacques—the bust of Sidney 


by the side of those of Mably and of Franklin ? 
she sceptical, when, forgetting Crécy, Poitiers, Azin- 


Was | 


court, and many centuries of murderous rivalry, she | 


exchanged with the envoys of the British people vows 
of eternal amity ; and that, too, at the very moment 
when Burke was launching against the young energies 


of the Revolution his insulting and furious pamphlets ! | 
« But the union (writes Michelet) would have appeared | 


incomplete, if our mothers, our wives—the mediators 


of the heart—had not come to marry the nations, and | 


to join them hand to hand. They brought a touching 
pledge—their own labour. They had, themselves and 
their daughters, embroidered for the Englishmen three 


flags, the cap of liberty, the tri-colour cockade. All | 


these emblems were linked tugether in an arch of 
alliance, with the Constitution, the new map of France, 
the fruits of the land of France, ears of corn! Holy 
trustfulness of our forefathers !” 

Shall it be said that the soul of France is sadly 
changed? What? Even in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
when the government was exhausting its powers in 
detestable efforts to stifle under the weight of indus- 
trialism all exalted faith and every noble aspiration, 


I remember to have seen one of those spectacles of | 


which a heart strongly moved preserves the image for 
ever. One day, at Paris, the boulevards, the streets, 
the public places were crowded with people. Thou- 
sands of men were there, wearing black crape upon 
their arms, as a sign of mourning ; consternation was 
painted on every countenance ; there were many in 
that crowd who wept. What, then, had happened ? 


What national calamity had stricken us! In a distant | 


country, very far away, Right had succumbed to 
Might—the tidings of the fall of Warsaw had just 
come! Is this a nation paralyzed with scepticism, to 
be capable of that lofty solicitude, of those anxieties, 
of that majestic sorrow ? 

And, since the name of Louis Philippe falls under 
my pen, I must needs recal the true causes of his dis- 
astrous end, That Prince was gifted with incontestable 


once, or soon won over to the religion which M. Maz- 
zini worships. From whom, then, springs that work 
of scepticism, cold, negational, destructive, ‘‘due to 
French influence?” Would you impute it, peradven- 
ture, to the two Chéniers, to Chateaubriand, to 
Jouffroy, to Lamennais, to Michelet, to Edgar Quinet, 
to Felix Pyat, to Lamartine, or to Victor Hugo, to 
Eugene Sue, or toGeorge Sand ? Would you makeit the 
crime of Socialism ?—of Socialism, Imean, studied, not in 
the disgraceful libelsof the Ruede Poitiers, or in the anti- 
socialist works of Proudhon, but in Pierre Leroux, its 


philosopher, Pierre Dupont, its poet, Lachambeaudie, | 


its fabulist ? Accuse them, if you will, but quote them. 
What, however, does M. Mazzini say concerning the pro- 
ductions which, withoutdoubt, he holds tohave exercised 
that injurious influence which he has just denounced ? 
He expresses himself thus : 
short-sighted, impotent conceptions, which have can- 
celled in France all bond of moral unity, all power of 
self-sacrifice, and have, through intellectual anarchy 
and selfish terror, led to the cowardly acceptance of 
the most degrading despotism that ever was.” I know 
that there are many, in these last days, strongly dis- 
posed to judge of France, as she is, by the facility with 
which Louis Napoleon accomplished his abominable 
purpose. Paris was the victim of an ambuscade, a 
masterpiece of perfidy, cruelty, and audacity ; and 
since, thanks to our fatal system of administrative cen- 
tralization, who holds Paris, holds France, France 
is a nation without courage, sceptical, materialist, de- 
graded, henceforward incapable of devotion, and un- 
worthy of liberty. Thus do these people reason. Not 
so fast, gentlemen! Do not be in such haste to com- 


— All those reactionary, | 


| People ; it has had the folly to see ing} 
| but the era of pillage and murder ; it eg 185 


find the philosophic explanation of _—_— 
gave Louis Bonaparte the hardihood of maa ta 
nity. Taken in the snare of atrocious cle 


against Socialism, the bourgeoisie has been afraid of i 


self desperately into the most positive rela 
despotism, to escape from a vain phantom of tea of 
that has been dressed up before its very e 

for its part, the people, insulted every a 
official saviours of the bourgeoisie, robbed da 7& 
suffrage, and treated as ‘ the vile multitude.” hed 

to choose between the victory of General Chane 
and that of Louis Bonaparte, as one would fan 
between two scourges equally to be dreaded, a 
will say, moreover, that the coup-d' état was : 
famous surprise ; that, twenty times dimnoneh = 
hypocritical solemnity by him who meditated with 
had almost ceased to be expected ; that it aa ~ 
nounced by a proclamation, in terms which Per 
were well calculated to deceive the people ; that : 
chiefs had been arrested in the night, and that on : 
morrow Paris awoke surrounded, her streets filled 
with cannons ; that the communications were ey, 
where cut off, and consultation rendered impossible 
that for a long time the Faubourgs had been di ‘ 
completely disarmed, and that the people had on} 
their naked limbs to oppose to the artillery and ri 
loaded muskets of 120,000 soldiers, possessed } the 
fury of intoxication ; that, in spite of this, whe 
were constructed, and that, with the sole object of 
protesting with their blood against the Napoleonig 
crime, some of the Republicans rushed to 4 
knowing that they could not conquer. Is this the act 
of a people degenerate, debased, sunk in the abyss of 
materialism and scepticism? Ah, it has soon been 
forgotten that, scarcely three years have passed singg 
that same people of Paris, to whom has been denial 
“all power of self-sacrifice,” roused itself in a burst of 
the most intrepid enthusiasm, and gave to the world 
the spectacle of a battle, the causes and resulta of 
which indeed may be deplored, but of which no on 
can at least deny the funereal grandeur. Surely it 
was not a merely materialist interest which armed the 
people in June, 1848. 1 myself saw in the vestibule 
of the National Assembly, by the side of flags on which 
were traced the terrible words ‘ Bread or lead” [Du 


| pain ow du plomb), other flags raised on the barricades, 


pose the funeral oration of a country like France. Be | 


assured, she is destined to give to the world far other 
surprises than this last ! 

It isnow some years since I wrote at the conclusion 
of my History of Ten Years, the following lines— 
** God forbid, nevertheless, that we should despair of 
our country! There are peoples, stiff and inflexible, 
as it were, who may not inaptly be compared to the 
heavy cavaliers of the middle ages, cased all in iron ; 
those men were hard to wound through their thick 
armour, but once brought to the ground, they could not 
riseagain. Different is France, whose strength is com- 
bined with marvellous suppleness, and which seems 
ever young. What unexampled, indescribable fatigues 
has it not resisted! From 1789 to 18145, it has gone 
through fits of intestine wrath, endured sufferings, and 
accomplished labours sufficient to exhaust the most 
vigorous nation, It did not die for all that; and in 
1830, after fifteen years of apparent lassitude, its blood 
was found to have been renovated. Yes, France is 
made to live many lives. She bears within her where- 
with to astonish men under various and unforeseen 
aspects. Never had people (to use Montaigne’s ex 
pression, speaking of Alexander) a beauty illustrious 
under so many visages? Has not France proved her- 


self adequate to parts the most diverse and the most | 


brilliant? Has she not been, successively, the Revo- 
lution and the Empire ? ; 

“Why should we be discouraged? The evil comes 
of an error which it is so easy to repair! Who can 
believe that the bourgeoisie will obstinately persist in 
its infatuation? Itself, the natural guardian of the 
people, can it possibly persevere in distrusting it as 
an enemy? Those who urge the bourgeoisie to this 
course, deceive it, and are preparing to enslave it ; by 
dint of making it afraid of the people, it has been 
blinded to the sense of its own dangers. They are 
not so much at its feet as above its head and around 
it. Let it look to this!” 

These words contained two prophecies, the one of 
happy, the other of sinister import, and both of them 
have been accomplished, In the first place, the Revo- 
lution of 1848 came, to prove how much of life and 
energy there still remained in France. And, again, 
the success of Louis Napoleon's last crime has but too 
cruelly demonstrated the reality of those perils to which 
the Lourgevisichas constantly exposed itself whenever, 
blinded by imbecile terrors which its own enemies 
assiduously spread before it, it has separated its cause 
from that of the People. It is in this, and not in the 
absence of ‘ all power of self-sacrifice,” that we shall 


which bore the most touching devices. On the door 
of the closed shops the people had written, “ Respect 
for property :” and many of these inscriptions might 
still have been read on the ruins of the Faubourg §, 
Antoine after the insurrection. ‘ Du pain ou du 
plomb,” ‘To live by labour or to die fighting” [ Vien 
en travaillant ou mouriren combattant|—such, I acknow. 
ledge, were the prevailing ideas among the insurgents, 
But what then! Is there, forsooth, in the right of 
speech, or in the right of written thought, something 
more sound, more sacred, than in that right to liv, 
which involves all others? Besides, let us remember 
how many of them fought on that occasion—not inthe 
name of their own sufferings, but in the name of the 
sufferings of their brothers, and in virtue of that “power 
of self-sacrifice,’ which M, Mazzini reproaches vs with 
having lost. 

What history will say, then, will be this, that if in 
June, 1848, the people of Paris showed all the courage 
that can be brought to a field of battle, they had als, 
three months before, in February, 1848, shown all the 
moderation that can be displayed after a victory. 
For there is one incident that never can be effaced from 
the memory of man—it was by a hundred thousand 
famished men, armed to the teeth, that, at that period, 
the Paris of the rich was guarded. There was nota 
soldier, there was not a sergent-de-rille left in the 
capital ; men in rags stood as sentinels at the gates of 
their calumniators. Was there, at that period, 4 
single threat ’—was a single cry of vengeance mingled 
with the outcries of the people? When the punish- 
ment of death was abolished, was there a single protes 
tation? If such are the effects of the cold, negative, 
destructive socialistic doctrines attributed to French 
influence, it must be granted that no effects were ever 
more strange ; and if M. Mazzini regards this as the 
proof that ‘every bond of moral unity” has been of 
necessity broken for ever in France by the preaching 
of Socialism, then words have another sense for him 
than for us. ; 

‘* But the monstrous vote that has consecrated Louis 
Bonaparte’s outrage 2’ I deny that vote ; and 1 ask if 
there has been any possibility in France of proving, & 
even of asserting that thereturns produc dwere themost 
unscrupulous of falsehoods. At the time that these 
fraudulent returns were impudently paraded about, who 
could have dared togive them thelie, even confidentially 
in a private letter, when the secresy of letters was 


| openly violated, and when the threat of deportation was 


suspended over every man’s head! Just now the truth 
is beginning to appear ; facts and proofs have come to 
light, and all concur in establishing, beyond a doubt, 
that falsehood, reduced to a system, has from the first 
formed one half of that plan of Louis Bonaparte’, ¢ 
which violence is the fitting complement. Who 1 
ignorant that, in the first days of the coup-d'état, be 
had the inconceivable effrontery to place on the list 

his adherents men whom, at that very moment, 
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i i 1 ‘hose names, at a still 

no in prison, and who e names, at a | 

pe yan clienel to be published, in spite of | 
et Pe aett ng, stifled as soon as uttered ? | 


+» protestatio 
their prot a week ago, the Belgian newspapers re- | 
ts a procla- 


. » French journal La Presse, 

nted from the as ere 

: i 1 been read before a court-martial, | 
mation which hac Palle age ste 


and which had happened to — — 
: lamation, emanating fr 
Well = \ mn whom the Bonapartist organs had 
age—this proclamation declared that 
insurgent found guilty of theft should be in- | 
rot ut to death, and that every man dk tected in 
ern re drunkenness during the insurrection should 
en go as to be unable of doing any mischief. 
Of eat must not they be capable, wh y can slan ler in 
this manner those whom they are assassinating ! An l 
let us remember that, in the affair of his election, 
Louis Bonaparte had an immense interest in lying, an 
interest which was shared also by all his accomplices. | 
To save themselves from utter annihilation, crushed 
under the reprobation of the whole world, he and his 
companions were compelled to shelter thems ‘lve s be 
peath an imposing majority; it was to be olit vined at 
But to demonstrate the imposture, it is 
sufficient to point to the excess of tyranny to which 
Louis Bonaparte is condemned. What! almost all 
Frenchmen voted for him, and yet he could only main- 
tain himself by permitting neither th liberty of the 
press, nor individual liberty, nor liberty of private 
correspondence, nor liberty of mere drawing-room 
conversations! What! here is a man supported by 
the suffrages of a whole people, and yet an ny of 
five hundred thousand men, always on the alert, 
innumerable cannons, with matches lighted, are ab 
solutely indispensable to restrain the crowd this 
man’s adorers, to prolong “ the cowardly a tance of 
the most degrading despotism that erer was.” 

“But the army!” The army belongs to the pos- 
sessor of the supreme command, who can flatter it, 
who can promise it battles to be gained, and who can 
intoxicate it with pride and military hoy And 
therefore, if any one tells me that this, at least, is a | 
great disgrace, I shall coincide with him. But is that 
peculiar to France? Is it not, in every country of the | 
earth, the great evil of standing armies that the soldier 
becomes habituated to forget his title of citizen? Was 
not Russia for a long while oppressed by means of the | 
Strelitz, who were Russian soldiers ; and Turkey by | 
means of the Janissaries, who were Turkish soldiers ? 
Have we not, in our own (lays, seen Sicily overwhelmed, 
and Rome threatened, by the soldiers of the King of | 
Naples, who were Italian soldiers! If the oppressed, 
and not the oppressors, are to be called to account for 
the oppression, and for its duration—@ la bonne heure! 
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Only do not let this singular theory be applied to 
France alone, by way of privilege ! 
But patience! France has not yet said her last 


word, While following the sudden turns of the part | 


which she has played in Europe—while observing 
those alternations of exaltation and of exhaustion, of 
rights reconquered, and of despotism apy arently ac 
cepted, superficial minds frequently call the French a 
fickle people, and think it enough to repeat that saving 
of Pitt, “Les Francais ne scrvent que traverser la liberté."* 
But whoever is willing to analyse affairs closely, will 
judge ina very different manner, The truth is, that 
during the last half. 


















France has been, and « specially d 

century, one of the chai 3 of progress. If she 
bears within her bosom so many verms of transient 
divisions, if she has so often been s n to lacerate her- 
self with her own hands, it is just beeause she is in- 
cessantly driven onward by her genius to the pursuit 
of ideas. Her life is agitated ; it is not one, but di- 
verse; itis made up of a series of successes and re 
verses, because her life is a combat, a sublime combat, 
fought for the advantage of the world. All the results 


of her conquest over error and injusti 
the most cruel efforts, and the most t 
many other people win through her sacrifices, peace- 
fully, and without agitation. Ah! atleast they should 
forebear to cast in her te: th the calamities from which 
they reap so rich a fruit, 

After having spoken of France, it remains for me to 
speak of French socialism, which was also, on the 
of M. Mazzini, the subject of unjust attack. If you 
will permit me, I will prove, in a second letter, and, I 
trust, rrefutably, that the stated principles set forth 
in M. Mazzini’s lecture are literally those 
French socialists profess, and which they have laboured 
to propagate ; I shall prove that terrorism, 
the degrading predominance of matter over the im- 
mortal part of us, violence employed as a means of 
government, the theories of a brutal leve lling, or of 
amen spoliation, all the atrocities, in fuct, that M. 
Mazzini, with just indignation, repudiates, have never 
encountered more constant. more 
termined opponents than the 
Mazzini, therefore, had no 


e, at the cost of 


rrible vicissitudes, 





art 





anarchy, 


energetic, more de- 
French socialists. M. 


authority to say, as he is 


r aa 

crete to have said in his add: ** We are not 
ists in the sense in which the word has been used 

as See 
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ae recalling the exact words of Pitt, we subjoin a 

P — of M. Louis Blane’s epigrammatie ve raion :— 
y Tance, liberty is but a halt between tivo despotisms.”® 
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| by system-makers and sectarians in a neighbouring 


| gladly believe, to the intentions of M. Mazzini himself, 


| of the Honourable Robert Clive, as 


| intellig 


which the | 


country.” 

Such words as these from the lips of M. Mazzini 
cause infinite regret. They are calculated to lend to 
French socialism an interpretation contrary, as I would 


and which he will feel obliged to us to counteract. 
Louis Buane. 





ELECTION MATTERS. 
EAST KENT NOMINATION, 

Tue nomination of candidates for the representation of 
the eastern division of Kent took place at Barham 
Downs on Monday. 
Bridges anil Sir Edward Dering, are both baronets, 
both extensive landed proprietors in the county, 
both profess Conservative principles, and the cause of 
the contest, as set forth in the speeches on the hust- 
ings, was, that Sir Edward Dering had in more than 
one instance manifested “unsound Protectionism and | 
unsound Protestantism,” whereas Sir Brook Bridges had | 
always acted up to his professed principles. Sir Edward | 
Dering defended himself from these charges, and ended | 
himself’ a “liberal Conservative.” Sir | 
Eridges in his speech aceused his competitor of | 

‘lite; and Mr. 'T. Mayhew, a tenant farmer, 
denounced him as a “ vacillating” Protestant. | 

A violent disturbance took place during the proces- 
sion to the hustings; there was a great tumult during 
sation, and considerable excitement prevailed | 
iry and the districts interested. The show of | 
lured to be in favour of Sir Brook Bridges. 
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hands was dk 
Both parties are resolved to fight the battle to the last. 
The polling took place on Thursday and Friday, and 
the official declaration will be given on Monday next. 
The Protectionists will bring forward Mr. Clive, son 
a second to Captain 
Rushout for East Worcestershi Foley, the 
present member, is to be ousted. Mr. Clive, however, 
demands a requisition signed by 2000! 

Mr. Masters Smith will be put up with Sir Edmund 
Filmer for West Kent. 
Mr. Smith does not know what is meant by 
a > 











victim. 
a “Conservative Free Trader,” and thinks 
catholic Protestant” would be an epithet quite as 
ible. 

Otfended, as is said, by the Speaker in the House of 
Commons, who “would not see him,” Mr. Charles 
Lushington retires from Westminster at the close of 
the Parliament. Mr. John Villiers Shelley, of Mares- 
field Park, Sussex, very moderate, is announced as a 
candidate to suceced Mr. Lushington, But the Post 
insinnates that the electors have a “ great desire” to 





and convictions to—Lord Palmerston ! 

The state of the poll for East Kent on Thursday showed 
191 majority for Bridges. 
2037; Dering, 1546. 

NATIONAL DEFENCES, 

Tire interest taken in this subject does not diminish. 
Admiral Bowles has published a new edition of his 
Thoughis on National Defence, which originally 
appeared in 1848. His recommendations embrace five 
principal points. 1. The maintenance of the home 
squadron in its full strength. 2. The completion of 
certain steam guard-ships for the special defence of the 
The more careful preservation of the 
steam navy. 4. The construction of steam gun-boats 
for the defence of small harbours, coasting vessels, &e. 
d. The revision of military arrangements on a system 
| more adapted to modern warfare and actual cireum- 

stances. ‘The Admiral says, in the preface to this 
| edition, “ By these means we may speedily and cheaply 
| place ourselves in such a firm and dignified attitude of 
as at once to discourage hostility, and restore 


coasts. 3. 





defence 
| confidence at home.” 
At East Grinstead, in the county of Sussex, an in- 
fluential meeting agreed to send an address to the 
Lord-Licutenant, offering to form a rifle corps. Most 
warlike speeches were made by Lord Colchester, Earl 
| Delawarr, R. Trotter, Esq., and Rev. T. P. Hutton. 
| The Surrey magistracy and gentry held a meeting 
at the Albion Hotel, Epsom, for the purpose of pro- 
| moting the formation of rifle companies in the county. 
| One resolution, proposed by T. Byron, Esq., of Couldon, 
| and seconded by Captain de Teissier, was carried unani- 
mously—* That it is expedient to establish a volunteer 
| rifle regiment in the county of Surrey, by means of 
which the inhabitants, in case of any foreign enemy 
attempting to invade our shores, may acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of military discipline and rifle practice to 
enable them to co-operate efficiently with the regular 
troops, and that such regiment should be raised by the 
formation of a rifle company in each of the principal 
districts in Surrey.” Several ladies were present. 
Some valuable advice, and a most important opinion 





| neighbours and tenants, 
| a breast-work, they will be more handy with the spades 
| and pickaxes than yourselves.” 


commit the representation of their interests, opinions, 


The numbers were—Bridges, | 


on the military value of volunteer rifle corps, have been 
given by Sir Charles James Napier, the conqueror of 
Scinde, in a Letter addressed to Members of Parlia- 
ment on the Defence of England by Volunteers and 
Militia, The General advises little attention to be 
paid to fine uniforms, recommends shooting jackets 
and gaiters, the best fire-arms procurable, and adds the 
following admirable instructions relative to the forma- 
tion of volunteer corps :— 

“ Get some old soldier for your adjutant to teach you, 
not a long course of drill, but just seven things, viz. :— 

1. To face right and left by word of command. 

2. To march in line and in column. 

3. To extend and close files as light infantry, with 
‘supports.’ 

4. To change front in extended and in close order. 

5. To relieve the skirmishers. 

6. To form solid squares and ‘ rallying squares.’ 

7. ‘To form an advanced guard. 

“ These seven things are all that you require; do not 
let any one persuade you to learn more. 

“Let your practice at a target be constant; also habi- 
tuate your corps to take long marches of from fifteen to 
twenty miles, with your arms and ammunition on; and 


| also in running, or what is ealled ‘double quick time.’ 


These must be arrived at by gradually increasing from 
small distances. No single man, much less a body of 
men, can make these exertions without training. Also 


| subscribe for premiums to those who are the best shots. 


Do not be exclusive in forming your corps :—take your 
gamekeepers as your comrades, and any of your labourers 
that will enrol themselves: a gentleman will find no 
braver or better comrades than among his own immediate 
Should you require to throw up 


These are the views taken by the General regarding 
the “long range” rifles :— 

“T have not, in this pamphlet, entered much into the 
question of improved arms, because writers in abundanee, 


| with names and without names, have said enough to make 


our troops lose confidence in ‘ The Queen of weapons,’ — 


Mr. Law Hodges is to be the | Yi#-, the musket and bayonet, which, as far as I can 
« | judge, is the best. 
aii | ence, and who are better soldiers than I am, hold con- 


However, men with as much experi- 


trary opinions. Still, I maintain that before the musket 
and bayonet are condemned, these gentlemen ought, in 
common fairness, to do that which they have not yet done, 
viz., have a musket made which costs as much money as 
| the minié rifle, to compare with the latter weapon, They 
| produce a highly-finished, beautiful minié rifle, costing a 
large sum of money, and they try it on Woolwich prac- 
tice ground. Now, I have not any confidence in such a 
trial, where a musket, which costs about @ pound, is 
| pitted against a minié rifle that costs probably ten or fifteen 
guineas! Let the musket cost fifteen guineas, and then 
try it: let the powder used with both be the very worst 
| that can be made (for on® such the fate of a campaign 
| may by the accidents of war depend) take two hardy, un- 
couth, stupid soldiers, give one, the simple but we// finished 
musket, costing eract/y the same price as the minié rifle, 
| with which arm the other soldier; let each fire sixty 
| rounds, and then change arms, and fire sixty more, the 
| whole with bad powder. and if the minié beats the musket 
in rapid firing, in range, and in hitting the target, which 
should be six yards long by six feet in height, and that 
| the minié has exactly the musket bore, and the ammuni- 
| tion not heavier, ‘Aen I think the minié rifle should be 
tried by two whole regiments as a farther experiment, and 
those regiments should fire sixty rounds of ball cartridge 
every day, alternately, for one year; and let two more 
regiments with muskets as costly and well finished as the 
minio rifles be tried in like manner. Then the results, 
noted accurately in all their details, would be in some de- 
gree decisive; but both weapons must always be used 
with the worst description of powder, and by two march- 
ing regiments, commanded by men who will suffer no 
tricks to be played off, and to be under the command of 
a strict general officer. I langh at battle powder, a 16- 
guinea rifle, used by a dead shot, and all such ‘ humbug,’ 
with champagne luncheons at Woolwich, to the great da- 
mage of officers’ pockets, and ‘ distinguished foreign tra- 
vellers’ applauding? This is no trial of weapons fit for 
war! firing in a dark night, rainy weather, tired soldiers, 
clumsy fingers, made more stiff by cold, empty bellies, 
not a drop of champagne to wash the experiment down | 
but a stern will to shoot all ‘foreigners’ the moment they 
become ‘ distinguished’ in the gloom of the night, or the 
| dawning of the day!” 
| A rifle-corps has been established at Portsmouth, 








| CAPTURE OF LAGOS. 


Ix a former number we gave an account of the unsue- 
cessful attack, on the 25th November, upon the town 
of Lagos by the boats of the small British squadron, 
which took place in consequence of the slave-dealing 
chief, Kosoko, having not only refused to negotiate and 
advise with the consul, Mr. Beecroft, but having actually 
fired upon the armed boats which escorted the consul 
with a flag of truce. The first attempt having failed, 
Commodore Bruce reports in his despatch to the Ad- 
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miralty “that he determined to send a strong and well- 
organized force to punish the refractory chief.” 

Lagos, at the mouth of the shallow river of the same 
name, was a considerable town, with a large popula- 
tion, great activity of trade, principally slave-dealing, 
and well provided with arms and munitions of war, as | 
may clearly be seen from the fact that it took the crews 
of five British ships of war, assisted by a native force, 
two long days to demolish it, and not without much 
loss in killed and wounded. On the 23rd December, 
the Commodore, after concerting measures with Captain | 
Lewis Jones, of the Sampson, and Captain Heury | 
Lyster, of the Penelope, who were both volunteers for 
the more active part of the work, commenced his ope- | 
rations. The Bloodhound steamer left the anchorage 
at 4 p.m. with the boats of the Sampson, and having 
crossed the bar, anchored off the entrance of the river 
for the night. The Sampson had previously been 
moored as close to the supposed position of the enemy | 
as possible. On the morning of the 24th two boats 
were sent from the Sampson, under command of Lieut. 
Saumarez, to take the soundings, and returned with 
the required information at 2 p.., having taking little 
or no notice of an ineffectual tire of musketry from the | 
shore. The Bloodhvund soon after this weighed, and 
the boats under her cover landed and brought off six 
large canoes, capable of bearing the whole of the forces 
of Atakoi, the friendly chief, whom Commodore Bruce 
intended to instal in the place of the “ refractory” 
Kosoko. The native auxiliaries being deposited in | 
these canoes, the Bloodhound, preceded by the boats, 
steamed up the river, and when off the batteries of the 
town the enemy began to fire round and canister shot 
with some effect, which was returned by the boats and 
the Bloodhound. At this time the Teazer with the 
Penelope's boats were just entering the river, the signal 
was made to anchor, and it being dusk, the B/ood- 
hound anchored alongside of her, out of reach of the 
enemy’s fire. On the 25th, being Christmas-day, 
nothing was done except reviewing Atakoi’s troops, and 
placing round each of their necks a piece of white cotton 
cloth, so that friends might be known from foes. The 
attack on the town began at half-past four on the 
morning of the 26th. The Bloodhound, with Captain 
Jones, led in, then followed the port division of boats, 
two paddle-box boats and pinnace of Sampson, under 
Lieut. Saumarez; then the Teazer weighed, with Capt. 
Lyster, and then the starboard division of boats, con- 
sisting of the two paddle-box boats, pinnace, and iron 
rocket boats of the Penelope, under Capt. Hillyer, the 
rocket party commanded by Licut. Corbett, gunnery 
lieutenant. The Bloodhound got to her destination, 
notwithstanding a heavy fire, without much damage, 
and grounded in a good position about musket-shot 
from the platform battery. The port division of boats 
pulled up in gallant style, returning the tire, and took 
their place opposite a two-gun battery, which they soon 
silenced. Then came the Teazer with the starboard 
division, and unfortunately grounded so as to become 
exposed to the fire of twenty guns, and Capt. Lyster, 
finding all attempts to get her off of no avail, took the 
command of the boats and made a dash for the shore to 
spike the guns. They landed, stormed one battery and 
spiked its guns, but were charged on both flanks by 
the enemy, and foreed to retreat, losing many killed 
and wounded, and leaving one paddle-box boat in pos- 
session of the enemy. During this time, the B/ood/- 
hound, however, had silenced the batteries, but. still 
remained aground. The fire now ceased for a few 
hours, as all the men were recalled to go to dinner, but 
at 2 p.m. the boats of the Sampson, under Lieut. 
Saumarez, were ordered to land and spike the guns in 
the batteries. When they left the ship, the town seemed 
deserted, but while the carpenters with axes, and the 
men with tomahawks, were cutting and breaking 
through a stockade which lay in their way, a tremen- 
dous fire was opened upon them by the enemy, who were 
lying in ambush, and they were compelled to return to 
the Bloodhound, having Lieut. Saumarez severely 
wounded, Mr. Richards, midshipman, mortally, and 
eleven men severely wounded. At 4.30 p.m. the Teazer 
succeeded in getting off the ground, buried her dead, 
and sent her wounded out of the river. In this day's 
fighting Capt. Lyster received two wounds, Capt. Hil- 
lyer one, Lieut. Corbett seven, Lieut. Williams three, 
Mr. Fletcher, midshipman, was killed, Mr. Gilman, 
master’s assistant, mortally wounded, many other officers 
slightly hurt, and a great many seamen and marines 
killed and wounded. Thus ended the 26th. 

At daylight on the 27th, the Teazer weighed, and 
anchored astern of the Bloodhound: their fire was well 
returned from the shore. The rocket boat then recom- 
menced, and succeeded in setting fire to the second 
chief’s house, soon after which, what with rockets and 
shells from the boats of the Waterwitch and Voleano, 
which had just arrived, the whole place was in a blaze. 
Commander Coote then took some boats, and attacked 





jority. 


the batteries near King Kosoko’s house ; this, with some 
desultory skirmishing, lasted till sunset, when the fire 
On the 28th, the town was found deserted, 
the enemy having left in their canoes on the other side 
of the island on which it stands. The British forces 
landed and took possession ; Jifty-seven guns were taken 
and destroyed; the paddle-box boat with its gun re- 


ceased, 


covered, and thus Lagos was captured, and it is said a 
great to the Atakoi, the 
friend] 

] ther Kosoko, who had formerly dethroned him, 
and promises to follow British counsels. Our loss in 
the two days’ fighting amounts to fourteen killed and 
sixty-four wounded. great 
praise to all engaged, and extols highly the devotion of 
cal staff. 


blow given slave-trade. 


is bro 


Commander Bruce gives 





the officers of the medi 
PETTICOAT PROTESTS. 

As a specimen of the slip-slop in literature “ going in” 

for an abolition of the slip-slop in dress, we present the 

following sentences, printed in the ome Journal of 

New York, under the head of “Town Topies.” 

« The city is an omelette of snow and mud, the 
slight stiffening of the frost just sufficing to make the 
wheels of the omnibuses travel like a reluctant-cutti 
The side walks are dirty 
but for the sex who walk abroad, each 
with her stenographer behind her, 


r 


i 
for either sex ; 


spoon. ? beyond ck scription,’ 
carrying home a 
faithful imprint of the streets, written by a reperting 
petticoat upon the white pages of her heels, the last 
week’s walking has been, even for this persevering 
record, too horrible. 
doors, and the stocking history of the weather has been 
proportionately interrupted. It is but fair to add, by 


Few ladies live been seen out of 


the way, that (simultaneous with the late protest 
against the printing of kitchen testimony in the | 


columns that sustain public intell 


igence) there has been 
a protest 
fair columns that sustain female beauty. An ‘ Appeal’ 
has been published, signed by fourteen ladies, which 
will, some day, be a curious document. It shows the 
difficulty of changing a fashion, even where cleanliness 
] 


ana 


health make the change imperatively expedient ; 
and it is an appeal, moreover, which every journal 


for the The 











aly good of its Indy readers. 
following passages contain its substance 

“© We. the undersigned, American wom beg leave to 
present the following facts to the consideration of thi 
pul lie. 


“ce 


We have been for years oppressed, aud many of us 
have had our h and 


uncomfortable fi pted by the women of our 






lth serioush) ired the unhealthy 
wins of dress ade 


country from fashions made by foreign modistes, 





‘Some months sinee, being convineed, that, like our 
fathers, we had ‘the inalienable right to life, libe ty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,’ we changed our dress for one 
short, light, and easy—which was named by the common 
voice, from one who wore it, the Bloomer Dress rhe 
advantages of this dress are seen at once by almost all 
sensible p ople. Bunt the result of our wearing it has been, 
in New York and other cities, and in some country pl wes, 


Ladies of irre- 
‘ streets of New York, 
husbands and brothers 
been hissed 
usulting words addressed to them. 


a uniform system of insult and ontrage 


proachable character, 1 ug in th 


been 
aud hooted, and 


ace mpanied by their have 


followed bbl 


rabbie, 
most 1 


} 


have 





“© "They have borne this in silence, hoping to outlive it ; 
but there is a 
** We wish now to understand whether we have a civil 


lin t to hum inf rbearance. 





and political right to wear a decent and healthy dress, and 
whether we are to be protected in the exercise of this 
right, or whether the New York public is a mob by ma- 


The fashionable dress worn by the women of our city 


and in bad weather leads to in- 


decent exposure, anc eat di 
’ 


is unhealthy at all times ; 
, If we are 
to this dress by the despotism of the mob, how 


scomfort and evil. 
condemned 
ndition than that of those 


mitch better is our © 


equ lly 


oppressed in foreign lands, by the tyranny of the few ? 


Is a mob of H wnau’s to be preferred to one + 








We ask protection of the law, and of our fellow- 
citizens, in the exercise of owr inalienable rights ; and we 
beli it will | ‘tually given by our natural pro- 
tectors the moment this subject is seen in its true light.’ 


‘ating the Bloomer dress, which (pan- 


needlessly may 


unbecoming, we 
ure to express an opinion, that 
tecting the ankle, and a bad-weather dress sh 
to escape the mud, would be neither conspicuous nor 
rant. Ladi decide 
own compromisé iously think that a choice 
and fresh air, or a walk with 
muddy and wet skirts beating against the heels at 


. cloth gaiter pro- 


rt enough 








, of course, will best on their 


; but we s 


inck 


between no exercise 


against the printing of street dirt upon the | 


every step, is an unworthy dilemma for woman in this 


age of good sense. Pure principles first, and cleanli- 
ness and health, before all things else in woman, are 
what men look and pray for, in all whese charm they 
wish to strengthen or perpetuate.” 


} 
| 
| 
| 


endiy chieftain is placed on the throne, in place ot 


a 
IRELAND. 

AccorpInea to the Galway Vindicator the Law ]; 
Assurance Company are resolved to show th “ 
the Martin estates, in Connemara, that they 
been much the gainers by a change of masters, 
townlands are specified, from which 17 families Pi : 
ing 65 persons, have been re cently ey icted ; ig ait 
Which it is stated that the managers of the estas 
ordered 3600 notices to be printed, for nina = 
union relieving-oflicers, preparatory to the « SWee Me the 
population contemplated at the uext quarter-eetist 
April.” . : ~ aan 

The Dundalk Democrat of Monday give 
stantial account of the arrest, on the ‘hig 
week, of the proprietor of that journal, 
having published a wicked and 
Majesty's Government in 


ve peasantry on 


Sa circum. 
ht of Thursday 
M1, ON @ charge of 
malicious libel on her 
November last,” &e, One of 
the alleged libels was an article headed “ How the Land 
lords get and Mr. French, the magistrate Gn 
cautioning Mr. Carton in the usual terms, asked hin 
Whether he wished to say any thing? Mr. Carton reli, 
that in writing on the land question, his great object was 
to assist in amending the relations between landlord and 
tenant ; and with regard to the extracts from a letter tg 
Lord Roden, on democratic freedom, he had no desire to 
upset the present system of Government, but merely wished 
that the people should possess greater power in the ma. 
hagement of the country. Mr. Carton was then held to 
bail to appear at the coming assizes for the county of Louth 
There has been another, but happily abc rtive, attempt 
to sacritice life in the disturbed districts. On Thurs. 
day night last, between 8S and 9 o’cle ck, as a man, named 
Robert Little, accompanied by his son and a few heigh. 
bours, was proceeding peaceably home from Newry to 
Altnaveagh, he was fired at by one of a party of ten op 
twelve persons, from the neighbourhood of Meigh, 


THE LADIES GUILD. 
Mr. Woop delivered « lecture to the members and friends 
of the Ladies’ Guild m 
square, Viscount Goderich pr 
out that the principal design of 


at his 4 Russell-place, Fitzroy. 
lhe lecturer pointed 


cuild’” was to pro 





vide suitable and remunerating employment for ladies, 
without requiring them to descend from their position as 
nutlewomen. ‘The statistics of what was called good 


society, established the fact that one gentlewoman out of 


ery four was destined by circumstances to lead a single 


fe. Tle then stated the 
both married 


( 
] 
iM 





ful circumstances jg 





Which women , were frequently 





placed by sudden and unavoid events, and urged the 


viding some suitable 
cmployinent for females, by whieh they 


great necessity which existed for pr 
and remunerative 
might 
exertions. 
of this guild, and it was a 
after, “ An Associated Home for 
Phe leeturer 





be enabled to maintain themselves by their own 


Mi vood Jill had originated the ides 








so propose id to establish here. 
the Ladics of the Guild.” 
nute detail of the plan, 
and called 
resent to aid by giving commissions for such 
re exhil ited, the society not being 
nature, 


ent cd Wto an 


showing how easily it might be earricd out 


upon those 7 
. 1 
decorative works as Ww 





one of an cleemo-synary 
HOLMFIRTIL CATASTROPHE. 
f Holmtirtl ! 


oy 
t scribed 
fifteen or twenty n 


inundati 
! more than 
brief space oft tim 


9! the 


as not having 
ity inutes, in whieh 
e mischief was It is about 
2) niles and very extensive damage 
has been intlicted on property down from that village to 
within a short distance of Hudderstield, though the evi- 
denees of it are not so marked and ¢ ons} icuous. ‘Two cif 
as contrary to what might 


Tht 


} 
Gone, 


allt 





reservolr, 


cumstaneesare worthy of notice 
been expected- é paratively few trees have been 
red by the force of the flood, and several stacks of 
hay, more or less exp sed to it, have retained their ground, 
The property recovered has been brought to the town- 
hall, and is, as may be supposed, of a very miscellaneous 


have 
lod 


con 





character. Among the more conspicuons articles has been 
a quantity of wool packs. It will be Jong, even with the 
most liberal aid from the benevolent, before this neigh- 
bourhood recovers from the shock which its industry bas 
and perhaps the only consolatory 1 flection to 
ce to so deplorable au event is, that 


received ; 
thi public with referen 
the attention which it is so well calculated to exeite will 


probably kad to the adoption of effectual precautions 
against any similar calamity elsewhere. The disaster 


when the trade of this little 
valley was in a most prosperous state, and the reverse of 
fortune falls upon it with double severity. The 
manufacture carried on is chiefly that in fancy trousering, 
1 Want of 
en ploy mevt under such circumstances, therefore, for avy 
conside ri H le time, must entail great mosery. ‘I he hand- 
k m weaver caunot move about in senre h of work like the 
recular factory operative; he is bound to the spot m 
which he lives, and must suffer patieutly when from ay 


occurred at a moment 


How 


and handloom weaving is a part of the system. 





supply of work is curtailed. =p 
taken the district, 


cause his usta 

Amid the destruction which has over ( 
its inhabitants are exerting themselves manfully im repait 
their losses. ‘They have begun to 
to clear the : and the 
scattered fragments of ma- 
attempt the re storation 


inz, as far as possible, t 
the 
roads, to collect in piles the 


restore bridges, tercourses, 
chinery and of wood, and even to 
of the serious damage done to the mills. 
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vursday 
ge “of 
on her 
One of 
Land. 
» after 
him 
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Ct Wag 
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l€ Ma. 
eld to 
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Thurs. 
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neigh. 
ry to 
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ZTOy- 
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a0 as 
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ut of 
ingle 
sla 
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they 
own 
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led 
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oa 
ent been ascertained, the general 
ear bas fiferent descriptions of property which 
oe et the flood stands as follows — 
hae sue ToraLLy DestRoYED. — Mills, 4; dye- 
ng” ves, 10 ; cottages, 27; tradesmen s houses, 7: 
re 105 yon 1; bridges, 6; county bridge, 1; 
i a a, bers and stables, 15. 
a wa PARTIALLY DESTROYED, OR St RIOUSLY 
PrOreEr ne 17; dyehouses and stocks therein, 5; 
noe am “ 139; tradesmen’s houses, 7; large 
toves, 3; cottages, ves, 5; county bridge, 1; 


id 
hops, 44; public-hoases, 11; brid 
4) ly 7 =a" : ste Se 
\mnd seriously injured, 200 acres ; ' 

d highways sustaining Mnmense 
and highways, 
noe of 9 miles. . 
a ame E.—The workpeople thrown out of em- 
pOPLE. rown vein 

. t by the catastrophe are thus returnc ] Adult ; 
ployment Oy 9 42: tot il out af work. ~ 128, These 
4,936 ; children, 2,142: toté rk 2s 

syle were earning, upon an average, the weesly 
gate amount of 3,745/. 





watercourses, mul 





damage, over a 


ao 


* On Thursday evening, the 12th, a purse containing = 
sfound near the ruins of the house of Ir, 
boy Holmfirth. The house 


cay shopkeeper in 
om oe the food, and he, w ith = o “ 
granddaughter, and another person, was carrl ; oe : ae 
were drowned except himself, and he was saver . A a c ” 
ing at a pole thrust towards him from the Rose an oe 
ublic-house, as he floated past. He was very sever ‘ 
injured by a portion of the house falling upon him, and 
wisail ying very ill. As soon as he was able, he de. 
scribed a purse which was in the 
of money in several small purses, he 
a large purse, and the $4/. found on Thursday evening 


house, containimg sums 


and these again within 





heing thus enclosed, there is no doubt that the money 
* subscriptions received by the Holmfirth Relief 
Committee, up to Thursday morning, amounte d to nearly 
90,0002, including 150/, from the Queen and Princ 
Albert 50/. from the Bishop of Ripon 25 cuineas 
from R. Cobden, Esq., M.P.; and 2002. from Alex. 
Henry, Fsq., M.P., Xe. ; 

An inquest of a most searching character is proceeding 


at Holmfirth. 7 ; 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 


76, Charlotle-street, Fitzroy-s 


Weexty Rerort, Fes. 10ru to Fes. ISra, 1852, 
Tue Agency transacted business with the following Stores 
_leeds, Banbury, Selkirk, Galashiels, Padiham, Hawick, 
Halifax, Woolwich, Portsea, Haslingdon, Bocking, Ulles- 
thorpe, Burnley, and Norw ch. 

According te invitation, Mr. Shorter, the Secretary of 








the Society for Promoting Working Men’s Associations, 
accompanied by Mr. Douthwaite, of the Central Co-opera- 
tive Agency, attended a numerous mecting of the members 
of the Co-operative Store, at Banbury. A lecture was de- 
livered by Mr. Shorter, and Mr. D uthwaite explained the 
business of the Agency and the principles of Co-operative 
Stores. Mr. L. Jones, the resident partner of the agency 
in Manchester, is to lecture once at Manchester, and 
twice at Middlesboro’, in the course of the current week. 

An application was rect ived from the Brighton Store, 
who want to be supplied with shirting through the agency, 
and accordingly the necessary inquiries have been set on 
foot, and the agency is open to any proposals upon this 
subject. 

The division of bonuses for the last 6 six months be 


now in course of preparation, all purchasers who have not 
sent in their purchase books are requested to do so forth- 
with. 

Under the title of “‘ Suggestions to Aid in the f 
of a legal Constitution for Working Men’s Assoc 
Mr. E. Vansittart Neale has just published a set of rules, 
Which are destined to be for the productive associations 
what the rules already published for friendly societi 
for the promotion of Co-operative Stores ; 
complete and accurate, and through their instrumentality 
it will henceforth be easy for any trade to organise them- 
selves into associations, with all legal and financial 
securities. The publication of the set of rules alluded to 
‘sso much the more timely, that in const quence of the 
debates in Parliament, on Tue sday, Feb. 17th, there is no 
prospect of the new act for which the working men had 
petitioned being passed this session. 


rmation 


itions,”’ 


Ss are 


these rules are 


MURDERS. 











Winnras Strtes, horsekeeper, living in Marylebone, 
tave notice of the death of his wife, Emily Styl 8, On 
s ; He stated at the police-off that i > f und her 
ying in bed quite cold, and covered with blood. Sus- 
pre ms Were excited, and Styles was arrested. On 
Wednesday, an inguest was h ld on the body before Mr 
besa A Mr. Pavey, a surgeon, who had dissect 1 the 
—— said that it was one mass of w ds, contusions, 
“nd oruises. There was a cut along the right hand, as if 
by atnangular instrument. The ear appeared to have 
— torn down with violence. On th sp ne there was 
Sarge wound, as if inflicted by a kick. Upon opening 


the body he found all the ribs broken into fragments of 





ry and three pieces each, and he also found the liver and 
‘meen ruptured, which caused a fi of biovd into the 
Cavity of the stomach, in which was some undigested food. 


de. ~ ° 
] ath was caused by suffocation produced by a compres- 
si0n of the windpipe, and by the fracture of the ribs, to- 


gether with the shock hich the whole system sustained, 


| In his opinionthe poor creature was dragged to the 
| floor, and then jumped upon by her murderer until he 
broke her ribs, and then he completed his murderous 
| object by strangulation. He had examined prisoner’s 
| dress, which was stained with blood, but without sub- 
| jecting the blood to a proper test, could not say whether 
| it was human or horse’s blood. The coroner adjourned 
| the inquest for a fortnight that the blood on the pri- 
| soner’s clothes and the contents of deeeased’s stomach 
might be analysed. 
} An tion was perpetrated at Dumfernline on 
| Saturday, by an Englishman. His vietim was an Irish- 
man, with whom he had quarrelled, fought, and by whom 
| he had been beaten. Thereupon he borrowed a butcher’s 
| knife, and sought out his old antagonist, Unfortunatelyhe 
found him, and without more ado stabbed him. The 
Irishinan fell, and died in twenty minutes. The assassin 
has been arrested. 
| 











FIRES. 
DARTFORD was thrown into a state of the greatest alarm and 
confusion on last Saturday night. A few minutes before 
seven o'clock, some persons standing on the railway platform 
had their attention directed to a glare of light on the second 
floor of the Phoenix paper-mills, which occupy a frontage 
of nearly two hundred feet along Dartford Creek. No 
alarm was given at first, as it was imagined that the men 
were at work in that part of the premises. In a few minutes, 
| however, the fire burst through the windows, and no further 
| time was lost in sending for assistance. In a very short 
| time, three engines reached the spot, and were worked 
| with full vigour from the brink of the creck. There was 
an ample supply of water, but in spite of the exertions of 
the firemen, the flames continued to progress both upwards 
| aud downwards, the stores of rags doubtless proving a 
| powerful aid to the fire, which at length assumed so fear- 
ful an aspect, that a telegraphic message was sent to London 
for the aid of the-brigade engines. A special train from 
the Loudon-bridge station speedily conveyed two powerful 
engines and a strong body of firemen to the scene of the 
Previous to the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments from London, the entire mill had become on fire 
from the base to the roof, and they had not been long at 
work when the roof gave way, and fell with a terrific crash, 
| while the flames rose to such an altitude as to render the 
| neighbourhood as light as noonday. At length, about four 
| o’clock in the morning, the flames were conquered, and the 
was saved. The oil-mills of Messrs. Harrison, 
ir combustible contents were in most dan- 
were slightly damaged by fire, con- 
siderably by the water, and the roof by breakage. The 
| isured in the Imperial and other offices. 
lhe New Houses of Parliament are warmed by means 
are made of iron, the gas-pipes are 
In No. 8 Committee room the gas-pipe was 


| 
conflagration. 
| 


enzine-honse 





which with 


gerous proximity, 
mills are it 


of hot-air p'pes, which 


} 
{ made of lead 


Six vessels belonging to Commodore Martin’s fleet, 
from the Tagus, cast anchor in Queenstown harbour, 
on Monday afternoon, and others were expected to 
arrive in the course of the evening. 

Orders were issued on the 17th from each battalion 
for officers in command of companies and detachments 
to send in the names of two recommended gunners for 
each company, to attend the regimental school between 
guards, to qualify themselves for being appointed non- 
commissioned officers, if found competent for that duty 
by education and steady conduct. 





Mr. Robert Blackwood, of the firm of Messrs. Black- 
wood and Sons, the eminent publishers, died on Saturday 
last. An infirm and almost hopeless state of health had 
oceasioned Mr. Blackwood’s retirement from active life 
during the last two years. Mr, Blackwood died in the 
44th year of his age. 

Lieut.-Colonel Petit, C.B., died a few days ago at 
Lichfield, at the early age of 45. This officer led the 
50th Foot at the battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah, on 
both oceasions under the eye of the late Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia, who in 1848 presented the regiment with a 
piece of plate, in token of his admiration of their conduet. 





The Guild of Literature and Art netted as large a sum 
as 1400/. by their two performances at Manchester and 
Liverpool. At Manchester Mr. Charles Dickens, and his 
associates in the good work, were entertained by the 
Mayor and Corporation. At Liverpool they filled St. 
George’s Hall: a feat that even the Swedish Nightingale 
failed to accomplish. They have received a pressing in- 
vitation to return to Manchester in May. The Manchester 
audience were not only enthusiastic but discriminating in 
their applause. Mr. Wilkie Collins performed Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold’s part in the play, Mr. D. Jerrold being 
unavoidably absent through a domestic calamity. 

The prospectus of the Maritime Passengers’ Assurance 
Company appears to us to supply a real want in the well- 
filled cirele of assurance schemes. It extends to journeys 
by water the advantages offered to passengers by railway. 
The plans of assurance are simple, and classified so as to 
meet the convenience of the passenger in every variety of 
his wanderings. For 3d., he can insure to the amount of 
200/7., on travelling by steam-boat on the Thames ; for 
ls. 67., he can secure 500/., on going to Dublin, Antwerp, 
and divers other ports of frequent resort ; a fixed rate ap- 
plies especially to the Indian overland journey ; and so on, 
Insurances for the year, or for life, and compensation for 
injury, though not fatal, are among the arrangements, 
On the whole, the plan is simple, intelligible, and ready 
of application by the public. 

The annual meeting of the members of the Association for 





| ingeniously placed on the top of the hot-air pipe, and in 

due cowrse a fisswre was formed in the lead, through which 

the gas escaped. On Saturday afternoon, rather earlier 
| than usual, on account of the fog, the usher of that depart- 
| ment entered the committee room with a lighted candle to 
| apply to the gas-burners, an immediate explosion took 
| place, and the apartment was instantaneously in a blaze. 
| The alarm was given, prompt assistance was rendered by 
the numerous oflicials, and the flames were extinguished 
without any serious mischief or damage having been sus- 





tained. ‘The usher most fortunately was not injured by 
the explosion. Did none of the scientifie gentlemen en- 
in the construction of the New Palace know that 


one piece of metal will communicate heat to another placed 
in contact with it, and that a leaden pipe will melt or col- 
| lapse under a degree of heat which will have no effect on 
| the shape and strength of an iron one? But there seems 
| in every department of this building to be some conspiracy 


| 
| 
} gaged 
| 
| 


against the lives of our legislators. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lord John Russell gave his first Cabinet dinner this 
session on Wednesday. 
} The Connt of Tojal, known in London as John Oliveira, 
| died in the night of Friday last, after a long illness. 
| The Queen has given apartments in Hampton Court 
| Palace to the widows of the gallant officers, Pennycuick 
| and Cureton, who fell in the Seikh war. 
| Lord Brooke, only son of the Earl of Warwick, was 
married on Wednesday to the Honourable Anne Charteris, 
| daughter of Lord and Lady Elcho, at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. 

The Royal Letters Patent have passed the Great Seal, 
raising Thomas Fortescue, Esq., of Ravensdale Park, to 
the Irish peerage, as Baron Clermont, with remainder to 
his brother, Christopher T. Fortescue. 

The Hunterian Oration was delivered at the Royal 
| College of Surgeons on Saturday afternoon last, before a 

large audience, by Professor Luke, of Guy’s Hospital. 
| Mr. Justice Crompton, the newly appointed judge, 
| appeared for the first time in his judicial capacity, sitting, 
with Mr. Justice Erle, at the Queen’s Bench Judges’ 
Chambers, Serjeants’-inn, on Wednesday, 

The Speaker gave his first Parliamentary Dinner of 
the Session on Saturday last» Twenty guests were pre- 
all of them holding office under Government, and 

the Premier and the Cabinet Ministers sitting 





| 
| 
| 


sent, 





mcluding th 


in the House of Commons, 


Promoting the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge took 
| place on Thursday week, at the King’s Arms Hotel, New 
Palace Yard; Mr. R. Moore in the chair. The secretary 
| announced that the president (Mr. Milner Gibson) was 

unable to attend, on account of illness; but had doubled 
| his subscription—an example which was immediately fol- 
| lowed by Mr. Cobden; and which would, he hoped, be 
| the general rule for the year. The officers and committee 
| were reappointed, and the following resolution was moved 

by Mr. Cobden, seconded by Mr. Scholefield, and passed 
unanimously; “ That this meeting express their satisfac- 
tion at the progress made last year, particularly at the 
comparative freedom secured by the failure of the Govern- 
ment to obtain a decision against the ‘ Household Narra- 
tive,’ aud pledge themselves to use every exertion to raise 
funds for a continued agitation for the repeal of the taxes 
on knowledge.” 

On Monday afternoon, at three o’clock, a deputation 
from the metropolitan parishes, chiefly from Marylebone 
and St. Pancras, waited on Lord John Russell, at Downing- 
street, to present a memorial, complaining of the mis- 
management of the present Commission of Sewers ; and 
urging that, in any future measure of metropolitan inte- 
rest, representative and responsible control should be the 
guiding principle. The Premier received the deputation, 
| which was headed by the members for Marylebone, Lord 
} Dudley Stuart and Sir Benjamin Hall, with “ great cour- 
| tesy.”” The various speakers explained that the object of 

their visit was to know whether the Government would 
| alter the present system of centralisation, with regard to 
the metropolitan sewers, into one of local self-government, 
and Sir Benjamin Hall expressed a wish that munici- 
| palities, like that of the City of London, might be estab- 
| lished in the boroughs of the metropolis. Lord John 

Russell promised to give the matter his “earnest con- 
| sideration.” 

A meeting of engineers was held in Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. John Finch in the chair. Resolutions were 
come to, asserting that, as the masters had refused to per- 
mit the men to be neutral, they would join the heidi 
mated Society forthwith. 

Mr. Hill, a gentleman who had been confined for a 
twelvemonth in the private asylum kept by Dr. Philp, at 
Kensington House, brought an action in the Court ef 
Exchequer to recover damages for alleged neglect and 

| unskilful treatment while he was in the asylum. The 
case was tried on Monday and Tuesday. Mr. Hill was 
personally examined by Sir Frederic Thesiger. The 
| facts, in few words, are these, Mr, Hill was living in 
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Bartlett’s Buildings in 1850; the house he rented was 
only partially furnished. He fed on rice, and slept in 
his clothes for some time. He became excited about 
persons living in the house, one of whom he thought was 
“either an Hungarian or a Propagandist ;” and under 
the impression that treasonable practices were going on, 
and that he might be implicated, he wrote to the 
Secretary of State, to say he had nothing whatever to do 
with what might be occurring under his roof. ‘“ On the 
7th of May, 1850, I went to the well of St. John of 
Clerkenwell, after I had had a warm bath; it is asso- 
ciated with the order of St. John of Jerusalem. I did 
not go to claim my right to a glass of water, nor to take 
one; I went to revive my historical recollections with 
the order. I found the well locked, and went to the 
Jerusalem Coffee-house, near, to complain. I had heard 
there was some relics there connected with the order. I 
asked why it was locked. They said they did not know. 
I went to the well because a printer of mine was dirty. 
I went home, and told Mrs. Noah to make a formal 
application at the Jerusalem Hotel for the water. She 
fancied I wanted holy water from Jerusalem or the 
Jordan, and ran to the doctor’s, and so I was taken to 
Dr. Philp’s.” He was taken by force; but it was in 
evidence that he was very violent. Why Mr. Hill was 
attracted to the St. John’s well appears from the follow- 
ing :—“I am descended from Leofric, called the wise 
Earl of Mercia. He was a contemporary of Edward the 
Confessor. I believe he was the sixth earl in succession, 
that will carry it a little further. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Palmerston bear the same arms. I can’t 
say I am connected with them. It is now worn out. 
My mother is a good woman, and her name is Judkin. 
I don’t say that is Judith’kin. Judith was the sister 
of William the Conqueror; and as I know that my 
mother was of a fumily long in possession of the same 
lands, I had an hypothesis that Judkin was only a cor- 
ruption of Judith’s kin. It is a harmless study that of 
genealogy. The Spencers and Temples were many of 
them knights of St. John of Jerusalem.” At Dr. Philp’s 
he declared that he had been ill-used, restrained, and 
treated like a madman, he being sane all the time. But 
evidence was put in to show that he had refused food, 
that he was very uproarious, that he had strange fancies, 
and a plausible way of showing that he was sane. From 
Dr. Philp’s he was removed to Northampton, and 
placed under the care of Dr. Nesbitt, who testified to the 
unsoundness of his mind. Counter evidence was 
brought, but it failed to shake the impression made by 
Mr. Hill’s own statement, and that of competent wit- 
nesses; and the jury returned a verdict for Dr. Philp, 
recommending him, however, to pay more attention 
to his keepers and permanent medical attendants. From 
the evidence it appeared that Mrs. Hill had behaved very 
kindly to her husband. 

Eight new steamers for the Thames are being built at 
Liverpool. They will be constructed like Venetian gon- 
dolas, and gaily ornamented. 

An offer of “The Eleven of all England” to play a 
match with Twenty-two of Liverpool, has been accepted. 
The match will come off about June next. 

The United Service Gazette states that Mr. Charles 
Mare, of Blackwall, has challenged the Americans to run 
a vessel against any that they can produce, for a thousand 
guineas. The tonnage of the ships to be from 50 to 300 
tons. 

No official answer has at present been received to the 
challenge sent by Cambridge to row at Easter over the 
usual course—Putney to Mortlake—but from the fact 
that the Oxford men have had a crew practising, there 
appears but little doubt that the race will come off at that 
time and place. 

The Cambridge University Eight-Oared Races com- 
mence on Tuesday next, the 24th inst. Some good racing 
may be expected, although good rowing is scarce. ‘The 
services of Phelps have been engaged for 1st Trinity. 
Coombes (the Champion) is likewise at work with 3rd 
Trinity, and his brother Tom with 1st St. John’s. 

Captain Laffan, government inspector of railways, and 
several eminent engineers, have, we are informed, ex- 
pressed their approval of a new plan of railway propulsion, 
invented by Mr. Weston, which will shortly be tried on 
the line from Longwy to Thionville, up an incline of 
1 in 35. 

On Tuesday, the greater portion of what are called 
* second-rate bakers,” throughout the metropolis, reduced 
the price of the 4 Ib. loaf from 6d. to54d. The first-rate 
bakers at the West-end, the Strand, and in the City, still, 
however, charge from 7}d. to 8d. for the 4 1b. loaf. The 
best bread in Paris and Brussels is 64d. per loaf of 4 lb. 
8 oz. English; second quality, 5d., or 10 sous. 





A showman exhibiting a picture, said—‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, there is Daniel in the den of lions. These are 
the lions and that is Daniel, whom you will easily distin- 
guish from the lions, by his having a d/we cotton um- 
brella under his arm.” 


gn Py Hong Keng papers we learn that a terrible 


on the night of the 28th of December, by 
which early the whole of the Chinese town was destroyed. 
A most + choly accident oceurred during an attempt 


to prevent“ the flames spreading by blowing up a house. | 
The bag of ganpowder exploded at an unexpected moment, | 





and Lieut.-Colonel Tomkyns and Lieut. Lugg, who were 
superintending the operation, were killed, and Lieutenant 
Wilson, a bombardier and a private, dangerously wounded. 

Jenny Lind is married at last. The Arctic, which 
reached Liverpool on Tuesday, brought the news. A tele- 
graph communication from Boston alludes to the affair as 
follows :—Mdlle. Jenny Lind was married this morning, 
Feb. 5, to Otto Goldschmidt, the pianist. ‘That there may 
be no cavils among sceptics, we are informed by the cor- 
respondent of the Post that he has seen “ the certificate of 
the marriage,” which is thus announced in one of the 
evening papers :— 

“* Boston, 5th Feb.—Married, in this city, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. S. G. Ward, by the Rev. Charles Mason, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of New York, (the 


Swedish Consul, the Hon. Edward Everett, Mr. and Mrs. | 


T. W. Ward, Mr. N. J. Bowditch, her legal adviser, and 


other friends being present,) Otto Goldschmidt, of Ham- | 


burgh, to Mdile. Jenny Lind, of Stockholm, Sweden.” 








| in a house of 251 members, against Mj 


On Saturday night, the premises of M‘Caskie and Co., | 


hatters, Edinburgh, were burnt down. By this accident 
200 workpeople are thrown out of employment. 

A serious fire broke out at the St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn 
Street, on Wednesday, originating in an over-heated oven, 


soon extinguished by the engines. 


Alexander Crawford, described as a “ gentleman,” is | 


charged with having murdered his brother, Mr. S. Craw- 
ford, in his own house. A quarrel preceded the attack— 
the “gentleman” brother being drunk at the time. 

A curious Custom-House seizure occurred last week. 
Two clerks had received intelligence that one thousand 
gold watches had been landed, and concealed in a certain 
house not of good repute. They searched it, accordingly, 
and found nothing. As they were leaving, they thought 
of taking up the stair-carpets: and, lo, the stairs opened 
like so many boxes, and there lay the glittering treasure ! 


Postscript, 





SaTuRpDay, February 2), 
Has the English people at last found q " 
we could judge from one speech, we mi ht al 
jecture that Lord Palmerston has damit eae rr 
take the vacant post. to 
MINISTERS HAVE ReEsIGNED.—Lord Pal 


succeeded last night in obtaining a majority of elev, 


. . inisters 
Militia question. > 0 thy 


The debate was short and sharp. Lord JOHN Rosgg 
in bringing up the report of the resolution on the I 
Militia Acts, re-stated the provisions of the bill. which 
he asked permission of the House to introduce, in terns 
substantially the same as those he used on Mo 
night. There were, however, two important differ 
ences. After altering the Local Militia Acts, he an 
it would be necessary to bring in a bill for consolidat; 
the various acts ; and he surrendered one of the main 
points in his plan as sketched on Monday—that ¢ 


| not allowing persons drawn to find substitute 
The first floor was considerably damaged, but the fire was | - te 


Lord PALMERSTON at once met the statement of the 
Premier by pointing out the discrepancy between the 
title and the prov isions of the proposed bill. He showed 
with telling force that while Lord John Russell’s mey. 


| sure was called a Local Militia Bill, its provisions were 


This is a lucky hit for the clerks, who will obtain about 


10007. each prize-money. 

An explosion of detonating powder took place in a 
court at Cheapside, Birmingham, on Saturday evening 
last. The cause of the accident has not been ascertained, 
but it is supposed that the powder had become over-heated 
in the last and most dangerous stage of its dangerous pre- 
paration—the drying process. One man only was killed, 
but such was the violence of the shock, that his limbs were 
severed from his body, and hurled in various directions a 
long distance apart; one of his legs being picked up in 
Bradford-street, at least a hundred and fifty yards from 
the scene of the disaster. The building was shattered to 
pieces, 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
THe mortality of London, which rose to 1100 deaths in 
the first weeks of the year, has gradually declined, and in 
the week ending last Saturday the number was only 970. 
Taking the ten corresponding weeks of 1542-51, it 
appears that last week’s amount was less than previous 
returns iu six instances, and greater in four, and that 
the average of corresponding weeks was 1048. If this 
average be corrected for increase of population, it becomes 
1153, compared with which the present return shows a 
decrease of 153. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 12th inst., in Wilton-crescent, the Viscountess New- 
port: ason. 

On the 10th inst., the wife of the Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, 
Bart., of Ewell, Surrey ; a daughter. 

On the 13th inst., at Middle Deal, the wife of Major J. B. 
Backhouse, C.B., late Bengal Artillery: a daughter. 

On Saturday, the ] th inst., at Preston-fields, near Edinburgh, 
the Duchess of Argyll: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3rd of September last, at Clifton-cottage, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, John Hyde Harris, Esq., late of Deddington, in 
the county of Oxford, to Anne Cunningham, second daughter of 
Captain William Cargill (late of H. s 74th Highlanders), 
Her Majesty's Commissioner of Crown Lands for the district of 
Otago. 

At Aberford, on the 10th inst., Lord Ashtown, to Elizabeth, 
second daughter and co-heiress of the late R. O. Gascoigne, 
Esq., of Parlington, Yorkshire. 

At St. Thomas’s Church, on the 14th inst., Henry Pybus, Esq., 
of Beauvallon, Clisson, France, to Elizabeth Forbes, eldest 
daughter of S. W. Garratt, Esq., Parade, Portsmouth. 

On Tuesday, the 17th inst, at the Old Gravel-pit Meeting- 
house, Hackney, Mr. Isaac Hunwicke, of Hatton-garden, to 
Martha, voungest daughter of Mr. Samuel Gould Underhill, of 
Hackney. 

On the 17th inst., at Abbot's Ripton, the Rev. S. King, to 
Constance, daughter of John Bontoy Rooper, Esq., of Abbot's 
Ripton, Huntingdonshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst., at the house of her father, in Darmstadt, 
aged 27, Helene, the wife of Professor Hofmann, of the Royal 
College of Chymistry 

On the 7th inst., at Cork, Sir Edmond Thomas, Bart., late 
Major in the 69th Regiment, aged 42 

On Wednesday, the 11th inst., at his house, in Wood-street, 
Woolwich, the wife of George Clubb, Esq., Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

On the 13th inst., at his residence, 88, White Lion-street, 
Pentonville, John Nunn, Esq., for many years confidential clerk 
to the late Samuel Vines, Esq, of Lincoln’s-inn, 

On the 13th inst., at Lic , age 45, John Peter Petit, C.B., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Con iding Her Majesty's 50th Regiment 

On the 14th inst., Robert Blackwood, Esq., publisher, Edin- 
burgh, 








those of a Regular Militia Bill. The bill proposed by 
the noble lord abandoned the framework of the local 
system, and adopted the regular system, retaining, 


| however, the name of the former, and not dealing 
with the various acts regulating the latter, ln 
| fact the 


measure proposed was neither local hor 
regular, neither one thing nor the other. You wer 
to have the regular militia besides; and when yo 
have your 200,000 local militia-men, you would stil 
require, on the breaking out of a war, your 90,00) 
regular militia. Was not this playing your right hand 
against your left? He wound up a spirited and telling 
speech, which, if it did no more, completely exposed the 
inconsistencies of the government measure, by appealing 
to the spirit of the nation. Summing up the objections 
to a militia, he said, one told us English substitute 
would run away; another that the Scotch objected to 
serve; third that Irishmen were not to be trusted, 


“ 


To listen to these objections one might suppose that 
Englishmen are cheats, that Seotchmen are cowards, and 
that Irishmen are traitors. (Cheers and laughter.) ll 
the objections Lever heard are founded upon a preticd 
distrust of the peo] le of these countries. (Hear, bear, 
Sir, I, on the contrary, am disposed rather to confide in 
them, (Cheers.) But, if you cannot trust your popul- 
tion to defend themselves, you must give them up, (Loud 
cheers.) If you cannot trust Englishmen to come to the 
defence of their country—if Scotchmen will not take up 
arms and fight against an invading army—if Irishmen 
will not be true to their Queen aud country—why, let w 
send for a Russian force at once, (Loud cheers.) Letu 
have an Austrian garrison in London. (Cheers.) Let us 


| hide our heads in shame and confusion, and confess that 


England is no longer England, and that her people have 
no longer spirit to defend themselves, their homes, ther 
fainilies, and their country. Sir, that is not 
my opinion. I am of opinion that Englishmen are proud 
of their country, that they are sensible of the value of 
what they have to defend, that they are fully determined 
to maintain their liberties, that they will not give way to 
an unreasonable panic, or imagine dangers that do not 
exist, but that they will be prepared deliberately to guard 
themselves against any dangers that are sutliciently pr- 
bable. (Hear, hear.) And my belief is, that if the Go- 
verument ‘make the appeal to the people, if they show 
them the dangers that may possibly arise (hear), if they 
point out to them the value of the stake they have to de 
fend, I for one believe you will not find the English sub- 
stitutes running away from their colours—that Scotchmen 
will maintain their character for courage, and that Irish 
men will not be found unworthy of the country to which 
they belong. 


(Cheers.) 


(Loud cheering.) 

Finally, he moved to insert the word “ amend,” the 
words “and consolidate,” with the intention of moving 
afterwards the omission of the word “ local” before the 
word “ militia,” and sat down amid loud and long: 
continued cheers. . 

After a speech from Mr. MItyer GIbsoy, taking 
up ground outside the arena in which Palmerston com 
tended with Russell— namely, that of objecting to the 
calling out of any militia.—Lord Jonn Rt SSELL, who 
had been made to feel, by the hearty cheers of the 
House, that Lord Palmerston lad beaten him, returned 
despe rat ly to the charge, and attacked his ancient col 
league for the “ most unusual” course he had adopted, 
coming forward, not to oppose a second reading, but 
to say to the minister, “ you shall not introduce your 
plan at all.” 

“The noble lord says that the Minister of the Crown 


| shall be debarred from placing his bill on the table 
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a all not have 
He says, ‘ You shal a 
Han ay but another, of my concoction, as 
—- Yr = t tell you any of the clauses. I will ke ave 
which I will no ) sof the measure. ‘That will 


yisions ¢ 
out the provis the , io - 
All I require 18, that you shall pro- 
Such a demand was 


you to find 
“ot suit my purpose. re i 
/« wn dnorent from your own. 
= before made. Of course, I cannot 
th noble lord’s request. It would ‘b nk Ss oon Ne 
“seed to satisfy the noble lord, Suppost r . 
z ,injuneti hi h I have reeeived trom the 
tions which 

wall the injunc dance with them, | 

i aoc ith hem | 
lord might was not 

oe tell ; that the clauses were ditt rent, from | 
fos he wanted ; and that it ery not do at om, - 

s : ‘ ther RIT Resa 

i ¢ in another bin more ag | 
desire me to bring | 
him.” 
These re 
It was useless to 
the main point was 
snisters; and Lord . iis custom 
diode menaced the House with his resignation. 
“Jf” said he, in conclusion, followed by k ud laughter, 
“the House resolve to omit the word ‘] eal, I shall 
jeave Mr. Bernal and the noble lord to bring in the 
Bill, and feel at liberty to oppo ht in, 
Mr. Disragit briefly criticized the 1 lan, but it was 
obviously only for decency ’s sake. fhe sting of his 
speech lay in its tail :-— 

p hink, too often shows a re 

The noble lord, I think, 





absurd in me to 





yare a bill in ace 
turn round and say | 


marks showed the temper ‘ f the Premier, | 
follow the discussion of details, 
henéeforth the existence of 
John adopted his cust mary 










se it when brow 
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ness to 








menace the opinions of the House. (Cheers from the 

n merely in this 
Opposition benches.) I put the question merely in thi 
vy .—Tf it be the opinion of this Hons that the princi- 
way: it | 


ple upon which the Government measure is founded is not 


acorrect one, and t i | 
the amendment of the noble lord the member for liverton 
js, on the contrary, the one which ought to be adopted, is 


hat the principle whic h is expressed in 


this, or is it not, a Jegitimate occasion to express that 
opinion ? If it bea Jegitimat oceasion to expr ” that 
opinion, I cannot doubt that the House will not shrink 
from fulfilling that duty, and that the threat ot the First 
Minister will not deter us from laying down the sound 
principle upon which we think the means of national 
defence should be established in this « ; Cheers 

The other speeches—the feeble efforts of Sir George 
Grey; the dull criticisms of Mr. Deedes; the chivalrous 
: Lu 


sell en- 


rushing in of Mr. Hume to the defence of Rus 


dangered; and the spiritless scntences of the 
President of the Board of Control,—deferred, but could 


new 


not avert the fatal result. The House divided 
For Lord Palmerston’s annendment, 136; against it, 125 
Majority against M ters, 11 
Lord Joun Ressevx declared that he looked upon 
the vote as a proof of want of contidence, and he showk 
relieve himself of all responsibility. Lord Pat 











coolly professed his surprise at the course adopted by 
the noble lord. He maliciously observed, that Ministers 
ought not to resign nporary incidental 
failure of principle.” IN Rvsse.y explained 





that such was not the case. If he brought in the bil 
with the title altered merely, the noble 1 





that was not the bill he w l; \ 
moved “ that Mr. Bernal and Lord Viscount 
ton do bring in the bill.’ (Loud laughter and 
Sir Beygamin Haun made a short ech, advi 
Premier to resign. Lord Joun Russeve witl 


dispersed, and after 


Horse 


motion, members at 
forming a little routine work, the 
Of Lord Palmerston’s bill, we 


Once per- 
journed, 


e when we 





see it. The new spirit and vigour of his conduct, his 
direct appeal to the people, are at all events most 
welcome. 

The Times, the Chronicle, and the Dail 
ticipate that Lord De rby und Prot 





come in, 





The Times publishes another long ‘ 
letter from “ An Englishman,” on French affairs. 

The Conference of the Natioval Parliamentary and 
Financial Reform Association, will mect on Tuesday 
2nd of March, in St Martin’s Hall, Long Aere, a 
o'clock in the forenoc n. 

The Conference is open to all Members of 
who have voted for Mr. Humr’s motion, or otherwis¢ 
concur in the principles of 1] ! 
ation; gentlemen elt l by A tions or Committees 
Who have adopted those } a 
from any body of Reformers willing t ttend aud afford 








mformation on the vital < ct of R rm of Parliament. 
The import nt gnest s for cons tion will b l. 
What means can be adopted ¢ cenrine. to the 
possible extent. the constitut l rights of the people 2— 
2. How far the Bill before Pai rent is ¢ culated to 
carry that object into effect 5) to be pur 
sted to obtain for the voter tl pendent exer f 
the franchise, 

A party of Americans, at the head of whom 
Panl, the A nerican author, and J Silsl t! 
are fitting out for a trip to Swi 


intention to ascend Mont Blane. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1852. 


Public Wit airs, 


-~Dr. ARNOLD. 


EXTENSION OF THE WHIG FRANCHISE. 
Lorp Joun Russert has done more to advance 
the cause of Reform in Parliament than any 
agitator for these last ten years; but slighting 
the canon of those political moralists who depre- 
cate destruction before construction. he has made 
his progress far more by the unsettling tendency 
of his measure than by its new settlements. 
There is the utmost doubt whether his ministry 
will survive to carry out the scheme ; but whether 
it doso or not, he las given an immense impetus 
to reform. If he carry the Bill, we shall gain a 
large accession of representative territory ; if he 
fail, still he has pledged the Whigs to strive for 
that accession. He has made a high bid, which 
other cabinets must outbid; and, in short, he 
has fixed the minimum for the next measure. 

The proposed creation of an amalgamated 
borough system in England is the part which 
has provoked the most criticism; and we wish 
our readers to understand not only that just eri- 
ticisin, but also some of the consequences of the 
measure, Which to us appear to be too generally 
overlooked. The proposed creation of new 
boroughs, for the enjoyment of a joint franchise, 
is very unequally distributed. Lord John Russell 
spoke of preserving “ the balance of interests, 
as if they ought not te settle themselves without 
the supreme disposing power of Parliament. 
Like all advocates of a limited suffrage, Lord 
John speaks as if Parhament were to create 
“the country” that it is to represent, not the 
country to ereate the Parliament. Nay, 
Ministers propose to create “the country” to 
which they would like to “ appeal ;” and accord- 
ingly, if class interests are kept in the old 
balance, the political balance is somewhat modi- 
fied. Nothing can exceed the capricious disposal 
of the new boroughs. In the first place, they 
are very numerous in the Southern counties, and 
sparse in the Northern; in other words, agricul. 
tural boroughs are paltghies more than trading 
or manufacturing boroughs. To such an extent 
is this earried in Wiltshire, Devon, and other 
Southern counties, that the county constituency 
is reduced to arag by the fragments cut out for 
the new boroughs; in other words, the broad 
representation of the county, which, from its 
very extent, must possess a certain degree of 
independ nee, is cut up, and placed more within 
the controul of individual landlord influence. 
The Zimes helps us to some strange illustrations 
of this caprice. Melksham, unknown place, is 
added to Calne, and to Lord Lansdowne's 
Howard influence ; that is to say, the Dean and 


Chapter of Salisbury are t » help in the perennial 


election of Lord Shelbourne. Tavistock, rotten 


borough, is to be purified by the addition of four | 


rotten boroughs, disfranchised by the Reform 
sill of 1832. but now restored—Callington, Oke- 
hampton, Saltash, and Moreton Hampstead; 
Lord John, apparently, holding that five Laises 
make Lucretia. To Morpeth is annexed, 
not Alnwick, a place of some size, but the more 
distant Blyth, a place not large, but belonging to 
Sir Matthew White Ridley; so that the Duke of 
Northumberland’s Alnwick is exeluded. In 
Wiltshire, there isa most wonderful shifiling of 
boroughs, which results in swamping adverse 
influences, like that of Mr. Neeld at Chippen- 
ham: and ceonomizing ministerial influences, 
such as return Mr. Wilson for Westbury, or 
* diffusing” the same influences even more pro- 
fitably. 

Now, on this showing, we admit that the in- 
fluence of the Bill, so far as Reform-mongers can 
preealeulate, will be one-sided ; but still the 
franchise will be extended—if not in the counties 
to a great degree, but rather shuffled there—still 


one 


| dignantly will be—the Tory party! 
| extension is here effected at their expense. 


it will, on the whole, be extended. To Re- 
formers, then, we say, accept that extension— 
nail Ministers to it. It is a good in itself, and 
should it be effected, a very remarkable con- 
sequence would ensue. The party to feel the 


| unequal distribution of the franchise most in- 


Yes, the 


Will they afterwards attempt to disfranchise ? 
Scarcely ; but they may attempt to redress the 
balance by a new extension? So much the 
better. Some, indeed, hold that universal 
suffrage itself would strengthen the landlords in 
the counties ; to which we could have no objec- 
tion, forit might at least make the landlords con- 
sult more constantly and widely the interest of the 
labourers. At any rate we desire universal 
suffrage, not as the tool to enforce particular 
opinions, but as the sole means of getting at the 
sanction of the whole people on great occasions ; 
for, we repeat, it ought not to be the Parliament 
that makes its own “ country,” but the reverse. 

Meanwhile, it is amusing to see the adjusters 
of a limited suffrage trying to put off the ad- 
vance of a “ progress,” by trifling with it—yield- 
ing, and yet trying to keep up ‘the balance of 
interests,” and dodging opponent parties about 
county and borough. We do not view these 
littlenesses with so fierce an indignation as we 
see in some of our more “moderate” friends ; 
because we believe that they do not suffice to 
divert the onward march of events. Quite the 
reverse—in the race to get before each other, 
factions are hastening the movements of the 
main body. 





THE GOLD PANIC IN AUSTRALIA, 
| Exnetanp “ possesses” colonial “ dependencies” 
of the most magnificent kind, but their value to 
her and to her people is wasted by two vast forms 
of misdeed—by bad government, at once arbi- 
trary and neglectful; and by industrial anarchy, 
which must exist so long as the old barbaric 
organizations of castes or guilds are succeeded 
by no wiser substitute, with the principle of con- 
cert for its basis. A gigantic instance is before 
us, which we cite, not in the spirit of complaint, 
but solely in the desire to give practical illus- 
tration. Our readers know the immense current 
of emigration from this country, mostly to the 
United States, where an imperfect idea of inter- 
national alliances, a confusion of Downing-street 
with ** England,” has heretofore converted our 
brethren into jealous rivals, almost into foes. 
The stream of emigration, great as it is, does not 
exhaust the ‘ emigrable” population: it has 
thinned Ireland, until employers feel the drain 
upon the supply of labour; but in England the 
desire among our wretched agricultural popula- 
tion,—still wretchedly housed and provided, even 
in periods of ‘ prosperity,”—the desire to emi- 
grate exceeds the means. Among our skilled 
labourers a new kind of emigration has shown 
itself; for, as they axpesiel: the unemployed 
workmen of the iron-trades have received from 
Belgium invitations to follow their work. One 
of the commonest objects of saving among the 
| artisan class, as we can testify from personal 
knowledge, is to emigrate, and mostly to America. 
Both English and Irish, field labourer and factory 
engineer, want to leave their country. Why? 
Because they are dissatisfied with those arrange- 
ments Which we class under the name of govern- 
ment, and with the neglect shown especially to 
the interests of the labourer. Capital is threat- 
ened with a general spirit of defection and deser- 
tion in the vast body of its auxiliary, Labour, 
| because a short-sighted and selfish policy has 
| made Labour sensible of injustice. 
| If we follow the stream of emigration, we find 
that its tendency still is to leave British domi- 
nions. Although the range of our colonies affords 
every choice of natural resources and climate, 
from the clear, bracing air and wooded lands of 
Canada to the clear, genial air of Australia, with 
its boundless pastures, and its Egyptian fertility, 
the desire is to get away from them. And when 
we look within the colonies, we see the same 
impatience even there. The Canadians talk of 
‘ annexation” to the United States. The Colo- 
nists of the Cape of Good Hope are in open 
enmity with their rwers. The Australians have 
undergone irritations the most exasperating, and 
talk of * independence.” 
How valuable has Australia been to this 
country ; how much more valuable might it be! 
| : ns 
| Almost as large in extent as Europe, its popula- 
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tion is not more than one-fiftieth of the British 
isles, which, geographically, are a mere outlying 
scrap of the Continent. Steam navigation is 
rapidly bringing that fine region closer to this 
country. The products are peculiarly rich and 
varied. In some parts, as in South Australia, 
bread-stuffs of the very finest quality can be pro- 
duced to an almost unlimited extent; iron, lead, 
and copper abound; the pastures are excellent, 
and already feed numbers of cattle and sheep. 
In New South Wales, there is boundless pas- 
turage, valuable and wide-spread forest re tea 
and productive coal-mines; and to the same 
resources the newly-detached province of Victoria 
adds admirable whaling grounds. Extensive 
tracts in all parts of the Continent are excellently 
adapted to the olive and the vine; cotton and 
silk are destined to be among the products of the 
region. And all these most valuable products— 
the most valuable that the human race can desire— 
are obtained with a facility that reduces the cost 
of production to a minimum. 
the surface; the copper is nearer to purity than 
the ore anywhere else; the wheat attains its 
most perfect type; the wool grows to the finest 
staple with a minimum of attendance ; the direct 
necessaries of life, of the finest quality, the raw 
materials for the great staples of industry, the 
staples of trade, are produced with an ease next 
door to spontaneous growth. The taint of con- 
victism oo been arrested; some development 
has been given to free institutions ; steam places 
the colony in easy, certain, and regular com- 
munication with the mother country. In the 
midst of all this prosperity, something happens 
which threatens it all with social dissolution. 

Gold is discovered in all quarters—to the East, 
in immense abundance, and in the most accessible 
form. In other words, a concentrated form of 
native wealth is founded, to be added to the natu- 
ral resources of the colony ; and its discreet men 
are alarmed! 

And well they may; but why? Because 
neither the government of the colony, nor the 
ceconomical laws which have regulated society, 
suffice to maintain moral or even industrial dis- 
cipline. The intelligent landowners and mer- 
chants who are dismayed at the aspect of affairs 
on the discovery of the gold, do not share our 
views as to the economical defects of their system 
—they will have to learn their lessons roughly ; 
but they are eminently alive to the tactics of the 
Government. The bait of gold is too great for 
the labouring classes to resist it. True, that all 
enduring wealth must lie in developing the grand 
staples that support life ; but a sudden gain is the 
bait of baits for the uneducated mind, in what- 
ever class of society; and the labouring people 
of all kinds desert to the gold beds—field- 
labourers, artisans, domestic servants, stock- 
keepers, ploughmen, bakers, butchers, ostlers— 
all are off; capital sits at home, deserted and 
dismayed. The sheep-owner anticipates a short 
“clip,” the shippera short cargo; the landowner 
sees his field neglected, the tradesman is lefi 
alone in his shop. And under these circum- 
stances, what does Government do¥ In New 





The coal is near 


South Wales, Sir Charles Fitzroy grants “ li- | 


cences” to the gold-finders at low prices—almost 
inciting the labouring population to abandon real 
industry for the base and unsound gambling of 
gold-finding. And while, at one end of the train, 
Sir Charles is thus facilitating the draft of labour 
from its avocations, at the other end, the Gpvern- 
ment in London is withholding the supply of 
emigrants, although it has in hand large sums of 
Australian money for that very purpose ! 

Capital has not, as yet, made common cause 
with Labour in any part of the world, though it 
has talked of doing so. If it had, we should not 


see skilled labour deserting a great established | 


trade in our own country, and threatening accep- 
tance of invitations to follow that trade to a rival 
country ; nor Labour deserting the great staples 
of Australia, to follow the vagabond trade of gold- 
picking. Nor if Governments understood the 
negative character of Free Trade, with the true 
character of its necessary and positive adjunct, 
concert, would they be so helpless to control and 
temper the social aberrations « ither of Capital 
or Labour. In England, in doing what they like 
with their own, the masters claim the inhuman 
right, the most wrongous right, to disregard the 
health, comfort, and welfare of their indispensable 
helpmates, the working men. Inthe colony, the 
labourers claim the right to abandon the needful 
duties for supplying food and raiment, and mate- 


rials for industry. Both acts are great, social | the public does not rely on the 


transgressions. But who teaches better, save 
contemned, misunderstood, calumniated “ Social- 
ists ;” what Government offers to be the guide, 
mediator, and mutual regulator? Were in- 
dustry placed on an equality with Capital in this 
country—as “‘ free” to trade in its own wealth, 
as free to combine for its own interests, as much 
protected in its operations,—it would not be run- 
ning away from the best trade inthe land. Were 
the managers of society alive to the force of con- 
cert, morally and @conomically, they would not 
be slow to take possession of the gold beds by 
industrial armies, controlled by the State, but 
having a share both in their own discipline and 
in the wealth which they should work out. Such 
an organization would solve the whole difficulty 
of these gold beds,—that social panic at the dis- 
covery of concentrated wealth! 





THE MILITIA APOLOGY. 

Tne Ministerial measure for calling out the 
militia is a half evasion of a great public duty, 
and more than one party is prepared to help Mini- 
sters in theevasion. The public and the press 
are agreed; they are opposed by Ministers and 
divers of the ‘ Liberal” members in Par- 
liament. The public dislikes Louis Napoleon, 
without fearing suspects him, and is resolved to 
be prepared against any vagary of his secret and 
selfish coun tional 
preparation. 
cordingly, though yielding to the pressure 
without, 3 
something” in the matter of national defences 
they did in the case of the papal aggression, but 
their Premier does not adopt it with that hearty 
appropriation which distinguished his perso: a 
share in that agitation, and accordingly his me 
sure has not, even in appearance, the dash and 
lacity of his E : 

clerical bill was a truly inspiriting count 
hounding on Protestantism to a raneorous tri- 
wnph, firing though it did not daunt Catholicism 


with the threat of subjugation; but these mili- 








ils; to which end it desires a x 


from 














tary measures are of the true milk-and-water 


ny 





eason is, that Lord John hates 
2 Pope, but has no alarin at Louis 
Napoleon; on the contrary, rather likes him 
an otherwise, and thinks that he is doin 
the best he ean for his country. So against 
*anold man litie throne,” a 
the ruins of the Seven Hills, 
the whole country; but aga 





SI ting onasen 





ist the author of the 
coup-C'élat which seized France in a night, he 
will rouse eighty thousand young men this yi 
and a few more next, and, some day in the sum- 
mer, will give them a fortnight’s or a month's 


drill. 
The publie estimates the chances differently. 


has a 


Louis Napoleon lready incroached upon the 
inde ] endent action of Switzerland; his amba 
sador has withdrawn from that country ; he 
talks of a joint occunation with Austria; a) | 


Swiss Government 





will probably make a \ 
appeal to its ally, Great Britain. Belgium, too, 
warned by menacing hints, and conscious of in- 
ternal intrigues fomented by France, is prepari 
for self-defence, and will prob thly appeal to | 
ally, Great Britain. The interpretation which 
we put on Louis Napoleon’s assurances of pacific 
intentions towards England has been shared in 
Paris, and statesmen not altog 

the present Government, have expressed great 
anxiety at the possible declaration of war. No 
one can count upon the acts of 
scruple, without even the r bilities of 
genius. The English public feels as much, and 


4] ] 
ther opposed to 


a man without 
sponsi 





desires itself to be ] ‘epared fi event It Is 
proportionately dissatisfied wi ie fractional 


measure laid before it. 
It is not less surprised at the course takon I 
certain of the Liberal members. Mr. 


objects to violating the division of emp! 





‘ i ‘ is, 
and would rather prefer an increase of the 1 
gitlar forees. Mr. len would also rather havi 
more soldiers, and would pay them liberally! 


1 
The great financial reformers are for an increas 
of the standing army! ‘The { 


liberty are for increase of the standing army! 
Mr. Hume would have us keep the peace by 
holding our tongues, and not offending the Prine 


President. Mr. Cobden relies on the “hon ur” 
of French Generals, at the head of whom now 
stands that general, St. Arnaud, né Leroy, ofwhom 
we gave a biographical sketch last week! Now, 
those two members are 4ead against the public : 


. , 
they accept the necessity of “doing | 


| 
| 
| 


| country,—that is the cry that 


| response in all quarters. 


| just published. 


Ministers wholly differ; and ae- 


Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The | 


Lord John ro 8 3 





——— 


ho 
who took an active part in the bloody ot licen 
and treacherous coup-d’état of December 9 
does not consent to hold its tongue; it ‘la i 
desire to increase the standing army 0. - 
contrary, it regards a standing army as the the 
dangerous instrument of oppression ; jit ine 
the reduction of that mercenary fores as th +> 
step towards financial reform, Roden re 
standing a 1 the defence of the 
meets with instant 












Natit alize 


The official militia schem 
satisfying that want. It i 
the standing army. Ii 
drill, this year, some e 


e offers lO means of 
‘ludes an increase to 
A. il] call out for a brief 
ehty thousan roune 

who have just come O1 ag ; It will Joung Me 
stitutes.” In short, it will revive a fraction of 
the old militia, which was but 
addendum to the regular army: 








an imperfect 
C ; with the sole 
great improvement, that it 1s to be strictly local 
resegmena: -ipiiletgie The : PUY local, 
The numbers will Ti gether insuflicient fop 
any purpose of 1 al defence; though one 
great reliance on an Irreguar army of the kind 
must be its nvwabers. Scean excellent out-spoken 
pamphlet on this ¢ ibject by Maj r-General Sip 
Charles James Napier, which Mr. Moxon has 
ast I the Pappenheim of 
Vellington, is the last of our Generals who was 
in great and extensive actions; he it was whom 


alt 
ant 





W 
egy 





Wellington is said to hay e@ force ’ to retrieve the 
honour of English arms in North-western India 
by the threat that otherwise the more aged hero 
would go himself. He writes as he fights— 
straight to the purpose. _ He insists that the 
practice ef the irregulars should be * constant.” 
the Ministeri lan contemplates “actin : 
the Mi listeri u plan contemplates a practice ofa 
fortnight, or four weeks! In short. Ministers 
want to the publie by giving them an 
imperfect addition to the standing army; the 
public wanis to be rendered able to do with a 
lor st Zimes truly reflects 
public opinion, Wien thenits for ag vera! training 
less cumbersome and 


satisfy 


smaller s 


of the people, in a way 





troublesome than a r military discipline, 
more suited to fall in with the general habits of 
the people, and therefore to be popular. Sir 
- ‘ S we 1 . ; 
Charies Napi rois of the same opinon: he 13 
strong upon the point that inv rulars ought not 
to attempt to icarn foo much. The Government 
: : 
behaves as it might, if it wished to revive the old 


distike of the militia: and 





any Of its provisions 
are bvir usly actuated by the desire to prevent @ 
Hig, perhaps from that timor. 
rays itself in the total 

from the measure. Ireland 

‘ alien, a distrusted neighbour, 
Is that politic ¥ But there is no 
audacity like that of timidity and yacillation, 
Ministers are afraid really to trust any part of 
the country: dle they remain in office, we 
are not likely to obtain a satisfactory measure. 
Mx inwhile, as in the case of il ir Reform Bill, 
what they offer, as a recognition of 


an eneny. 








} 
we Welcome 





the public want which they hesitate to satisfy,— 
asa beginning of the work that has to be finished, 
we hope, by other 


WHERE IGN¢ IS STRENGTH, ‘TIS 
FOLLY TO BE WISE. 
WHEN servants have heen long in a family, they 
beeome rathe reareless;: elass and crockery display 
all their frailty, milk and dainties goa very little 
way, and the repuiation of “ the cat” suffers 
tervibly.  * The cat” grows omnivorous—he de- 
ours milk, cold meat, pastry, co 


stray pencil- 





ils, wine, candles, 





i ’ silk stecki is, gloves, 
berthes, and objects ef verti: he “ will not go 
home till morning,” and he claims a vested in 
terest in the keeping up of the establishment with 
due profusion. Cabinets have in proved on this 
domestic functionary : not only the entire staff, 
t. Ministers have 
their subordinate fellow champions, who take all 
the kicks, while the chiefs take the half-pence 
and the glory. And it is wonderful how the 
actice is reduced to system. A real minister 
nytl “al anything which 
ay go amiss. J ie s never he n neglectful 
a l Be as done it all. 
insianee, has spent his nights 
I sses in the Cape of 
went wrong, It was 
ry omith that did it. Lord Grey 
rescient, decisive; but Sir Harry, 

a mere brave man, did not keep him mforme 





but each dey Prive has wis cat. 
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| In the general | 
hence disasters did hap} ) : 


ee 
| Vive la Répub ique ! So far, so well. 
| . . o . 

recapitulation of the votes, the preceding numbers were 
exactly reproduced—but after having been transposed : 


that is to say, the majority, in the process of Napoleonic 


yen, but Sir Harry is 
is inj shief, ¢ lismissed. 
- his injured chief, and dismis 
ewe called —_ to pay the default of | 
Ministers 


offices, they having incurred a 


y liability; for Ti id Pratt advised, and 
liability ; for Tidd 1 ised, at 
— declared, that savings -banks had a Go- 
na guarantee ; but “ Mr. Tidd Pratt is not 
ve 


-a Parliamentary nomince 
i e mly a Parliamentar ; 
yublic officer, on!) re y nominee, 
w 3a advice peo and Porter only 
eaid that in a book. 

Troops were to 
are overcrowded in a 


savings -bank ie : 
calculation, had become the minority, and vice versd. 


This fact was aflirmed to M. Bianchi by the municipal 
officer himself, who drew up the report of the votes of the 
Section des Canonnicrs of Lille. And M. Bianchi (a man 
universally respected and esteemed) endorses it with the 


‘@ may ask ; 


be sent to the Cape; they | responsibility of his own name, and of his own honour, 


steamer, slow and ill- 


ar 
| 





: lor » Privy Seal 
avi rd of the Privy Seal, 

fitted ; but Minto, na . - blame ; NADAUD—THE MASON MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

"8 that the Admiralty is not to i uni : / ae 
or r” wanted to go into Plymouth for a cheap | M. Napavp, ex-representative in the National Assembly 

aster WE y "oy if Peet 2 ‘ 
Sr agh and “ made an excuse ; and if the | of France, is now working as a common mason in London. 
peaecctiied on, the men would have 


+eamer had gone fost 
ste into their places. They were | 
als soldiers, and why should they not be packed | 
like clothes in a carpet bag? True, clean shirts 
and dress coats would get creased in so long a 
y, but soldiers are not a gentleman's ward- 


He was one of the men selected by his fellows to represent | 
the wants and sufferings of the great working class. He | 
was recommended to their suffrages, not by any peculiar | 
| opinions, but by his straightforward honesty and upright- | 


ness of character, and by a cultivation of mind not so rare 


= to find as difficult for working men to accomplish. But | 

Me Coppock employ sloeal agents for electoral | he was a “ Socialist. In other words, according to the 

Mr. : ; | , i » a | 
‘one. and said local agents have impres- | generous at light pretation of the great Party 
negotiations ; and said local agents have impres | generous and enligh ened interpretation of the great Party 


o r " ‘ re . . . . ! 
to the possible advent of future favours, | of Order, whos vocabulary is so rich in calumny—a 


sions as 


inthe shape of Government iy oe a i moe. | dangerous man, and “fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
< - a he? ries Mr. a. | . we : ? 
pock ! Coppock ! W ho 1 =e os , V | spoils. ‘Let no such man be trusted.” For what is 
wi ‘igned amazement. 7 
Redbox, with unfeigned amazemen © | Socialism but—“ flat burglary. 


tape 
is the man, yo 
St. Albans. 

Bell or St. Albans.” ) 
hox, when Mr. Bell showed you his address, being 
introduced to you by Mr. Coppock ? “Ah! J 
remember seeing those two human beings simul- 


u reply, who got in Mr. Bell tor 
“ Well, I know nothing of Mr.| _ Yes! M 
How ean that be, Mr. Red- | different, and the trae sense, 
labour, as he had desired that his fellows should be allowed 


Nadaud was a Socialist in another and very 
he desired to live by his | 


to live by theirs. He desired, too, very possibly, the 
peaceable and progressive amelioration of the lot of the 


Well! 
Prince-President, the de/icia of our House of 


) 


taneously, and I saw an address, but I did nothing | working 
init—I offered no situations.” No, Mr. Edwards 


classes this humble, honest 


compare 
man to the 


. - } . > yey “lo his : ape 
never obtained his, but Mr. Bernat am Lan ap Lords and of Downing Street, and so long the champion 














itment—the Mr. Bernard who a : ; : 
pountinent the Mr. ; > a of the now proseribed and banished French “ Party of 
Coppock “in re Dyce Sombre, a when : : : : 
. ae See ly Order. Of Louis Bonaparte we need say nothing here. 
that oriental came in for Sudbury. ltape ; | 7 
Redbox, however, knows nothing abou bury lhe very stones ery out his praises. But here is a little 
There is one-half of every st Which your | trait the history of a “dangerous socialist. M. 
experienced official manages never to know—the | Nadand retired into Belgium in company with many of 
bad half. Mr. Bell is Member { St. Albans, his cx-colleagues of all shades of opinion. He was offered 
' , 
and contemplated an address while he stood in a lucrative and responsible situati on a Railway, but 
presence of Mr. Redbox; Mr. Dyce Sombre ™ declined the offer, “I promised my constituents,” said 
1p "he . and was ordi: ent: Mr ; . 
a oc gg wd faved is : b’ | 7 : Mr. “to return to ld work as soon as my inandate 
Tni save neritorious Puble ¢ er: r. aes 
aes? “Dp , | ‘ § 1 have expir I am now a working mason 
Coppock, as Mr. Redbox believes, lives in Cleve- 
land Row, and is a Member of the Reform Club 
—what more should Mr. Redbox ki yr dt 
there is any wrong, there is of course redress; 
Edwards is examined before com ttee, and, in 
spite of his emotion, lis heart of hearts is torn 
out; Waggett is hunted to France, St. Albans 
is to be disfranchised, as Sudbury lias been, and | 
Mr. Coppock is in the hands of Mr. Roebuck. 
What then? If Mr. Coppock has been giving 
away public offices, * unbeknown,” how could 
Mr. Redbox help it * | 
. | 
GREY'S ONE ERI | 
To ove fault does Lord G1 y own, W th a charming | . 
candour, since nobody else could have detected it. Me 
has no errors to confess in Canad nein Australia, none | {\ ( ‘i 
: | 
in the West Indies; in the Cape Colony, but one. He Q He @ QUT . 
was—the recording angel will melt when he records the | 
, 63 ' 
one little error, much like a virtue—he was—/oo anxious | [ry THs DEPARTMENT, as att @prvions, HOWEVER EXTREME, | 
to reduce the amount of the forces ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
é nies - } HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. 
Ciapelletto confessed, dying, that he once —with a | a - 
horror he avowed it, his ag ty impressing on his ghostly 
confessor the sanct ty of the man—that he spok 
disre spectfully to his mother! It was s Grey is 
more saint. Brought to | last ace t—the last pub- MILTON 
lished in the blue books—Grev can ouly S rtu 
He has no sins on hand for th irpose; bu s candour SCHEME OF SETTLEMENT OF THE 
selects, perhaps, his weakest virtu id his desty | NEWSPAPER-STAMP QUESTION, 


hopes that, in default of a bett t will serve for a vice. a, ib 
To the Editor of the Leader.) 


Dear Grey ! how the colon ast love ‘hint | 
Sir,—I take the liberty of forwarding a scheme for 
HOW TO BE THE ELE » + BONAND settling the hewspaper-stamp que stion, which has oc- 
: ’ : curred to me after reading the evidence given before 
AMONG a vast number of facts whicl laily coming to | the committee last session. 
light, to prove that the immense 1 ty A bh Laie I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ; 
Bonaparte bestowed upon himsel ie ahiniel tof De- diana A. H. G. 
cember, was a barefaced imposture, (made respectable, we I. The advertisement duty to be repealed. 


suppose, in the eyes of our cove 4 ae II. Securities against libel, &e., to be dispensed with. 
" ee ie ieieege ris 111. All matter published in a newspaper to be copy- 





here is one tI 4 
" $ one that defies all , } : pe ‘ . 
ten electoral me one of right for the following periods, reckoning from the 
Nn electoral sections of t] Senge 7 oa as 1 , } 
Secti F pone es wn of I » Called the time of commencing the publication—namel)y : 
Section des Canonnipre , ee : : . ; > : ' 
a *, Louis Bouaparte had 1014 votes For six hours, in the place where tirst published, 


against him, and only 551 in his favour. This result was 
nO sooner known than it was welcomed with shouts of 


and in all places within fifty miles thereof. 
For nine hours, in all places more than fifty, 





| its 1600 square inches of printing. 


and not more than one hundred miles distant from 
the place of first publication. 

For twelve hours, in all places more than one 
hundred miles distant from the place of first pub- 
lication. 

After the expiry of these periods, all matter 
published in a newspaper to be public property. 

IV. A newspaper to be defined as “any publication 
issued in parts or numbers at intervals not exceeding 
twenty-six days, and containing news or intelligence of 
public events, or any comments thereon.” No class 
exceptions of any sort to be recognised. 

V. Every newspaper to be registered before the first 
number is issued, and each copy to be stamped according 


to the following scale—viz. : 








d. 

400 square inches, one farthing ..........-...00 . 

800 ditto, one halfpenny -. OF 

1200 ditto, three farthings .. OF 
1600 ditto, one penny .. 1 

2000 ditto, one penny farthing oon 
2400 ditto, one penny halfpenny dvessse B 
2800 ditto, one penny three farthings...... 1 
\ 3200 ditto, CWOPENCE. ............-.seereccreeseress 2 


VI. In consideration of the stamp duty, newspapers 
to be allowed to pass free by post, and not to be ex- 
cluded from the LocaL post, as at present. 

VII. Any publication, not being a newspaper, but 
registering as such for the sake of obtaining a free 
passage through the post, to be obliged to conform to 


| the laws affecting newspapers, and to stamp every copy, 


or that privilege to be denied them. 


NOTES. 
Clause 3—Settles the piracy question. 
Clause 4— Removes every difficulty as to what is and 
what is not a newspaper. It must be a periodical 
published at intervals not exceeding twenty-six days. 
It must contain news, and no class exceptions are re- 
cognised. Therefore a single publication of a piece of 
news is not liable to a stamp; but a class publication, 
such as The Athenaum, Law Times, Builder, &c., is. 
Clause 5—Fixes an equitable scale of stamp duties, 
when it is remembered that these stamps give a free 
passage through the post. The present stamp is one 
penny for 1530 square inches, and there is no smaller 
stamp; consequently a paper one-fourth the size of the 
Times (exclusive of supplement) would by the present 
scale pay as much duty, consequently such a paper is 
The scale now suggested, however, 
approaches as nearly as possible an ad valorem duty, 
and also pays the post-office in proportion to the work 
done. The penny paper, with 400 square inches of 
printing, will weigh in proportion considerably less 
(being a thinner paper) than the fivepenny paper, with 
The fivepenny 
paper, which pays the post-office a penny, will weigh 
about 2} ownces, while the penny*paper, which pays a 
farthing to the post-office, will weigh only half-an-ounce, 
or less than one-fifth. The scale of stamps now sug- 
gested, if combined with the privilege of sending the 
papers free through the LocaL post, will foster the 
establishment of penny and twopenny papers. 

| Under this scale, evening papers, containing as much 

| matter (or more even) as fwo pages of the Times, would 
be published for a penny; and for three-halfpence, 
papers would be published as large as the present even- 


never published. 


| ing papers. 

2 sok 6—Grants free passage through the loca 
| posts, a privilege which the present regulations do not 
| permit. It would have a very great effect in cheapen- 
| ing papers, as it would reduce the newsvenders’ charges 
(for delivery). 

Clause 7—Prevents undue advantage being taken of 
the postage facilities. Newspapers have to stamp ALL 
their copies to obtain this privilege, and it would be 
unfair to grant it to other publications, unless they, 


} 


too, stamp erery copy. 





Mr. Toplin’s remarks have been met in other parts of 
our paper. 

A notice of the theory of Stephen Pearl Andrews will 
shortly appear. 

Mr. Henry Edger, of Williamsburg, received. 

Hanslope, Buckinghamshire, send 3s., for the Kossuth- 


Shakspere fund, 





SHELLEY ON Bive Stockrnes.—I am sorry that so 
much has been said about the 4/ues ; it is a pity that such 

hue-and-ery has been raised against them all, good, bad, 
and indifferent. John Bull would have settled it best by 
just letting them alone, leaving the disagreeable ones to die 
off in single blessedness. But the ceruleanly blue,—the 
true celestial, she who really has heaven in her eye; follow 
her to the world’s end. Love her !—Adore her !— You must 
and will. Win her and wear, if you can. She is the most 
delightful of God’s creatures,—Heaven’s best gift; man’s 
joy and pride in prosperity ;—man’s support and com- 
forter in affliction.— Shelley's Letters. 
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— 
Critics are not the legislators, but the } 
make laws—they interpret and try 
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to enf .—Edinburgh Review, 








Tue Priesthood of Letters, which is a conception daily growing more familiar 





to the European mind, could only have arisen beside a priesthood ineapable 
of fulfilling its whole function. Literature, as an amusement, as a graceful 
employment of the feelings and the intellect, might fairly co-exist with a 
Church which gathered into its bosom all the earnest problems that could 
vex and occupy the human mind; but Literature—in our modem and 
almost solemn conception of its function—became a rival to the Church 
the moment that it ceased to be a plaything. Beside the Cathedral rose 
the Laboratory ; the crosier and the surplice acknowledged rivals in the pen 
and the alembic. The Church immovable upon ancient dogmas, was the 
antagonist of Science moving in the march of new conquests; the Church 
persisted in her old explanations, Science practically demonstrated their un- 
truth. Not only so, but even Morals, and the science of Life, were wrested 
from the hands of a Priesthood which in all earnestness repeated the old 
formulas, and were tacitly allowed to be treated otherwise by another 
Priesthood ; so that at last we have reached this stage. Beside the old 
Priesthood there is a Priesthood of Letters, whose doctrines are all either 
in contradiction to, or in extension of, the doctrines taught by its rival ! 

A strange, unhappy anomaly ! It is startlingly apparent in the questions 
now prominently before England respecting National Education. Our 
table is crowded with pamphlets and books on the subject. Mr. Zinckn’s 
School of the Future we reserve for review. HVords by a Working Man, 
about Education, a pamphlet published by John W. Parker and Son, though 
clearly not by a Working Man, is worth attentive consideration, as briefly 
sketching what has been done, and what may be done, in this momentous 
matter. In his retrospect, the writer has this remark :— 


“ The evils threatened were public and social. Not so the remedies. Education 
in the popular mind was identified with Religion, and Religion was no longer the | 
binding, but the dislocating force in cilizenship. The "Established Church, for- 
getful of the mission implied in her establishment, ed not grown with the growth | 
of the people, and was no longer a home for the multiplied activities of their 
spiritual life. The religious organisations which had arisen beyond ber borders | 
existed for independent ends, and owned no relations to any English polity.” | 

Did we not say that everywhere in social life Religion, because it moves | 
the heights and depths of man’s nature, is either an animating impulse, or 
a retarding obstacle; and should we fulfil our function as Journalists, if 
we sat down in quietness, resolutely “ ignoring” Religion, lest we should | 
“offend” by plain speech? Is there any man who denies the inadequaey 
of all attempts at giving the people education? Is there any man unaware | 
of the fact that the great and abiding obstacle to all reasonable solution of 
the difficulty, is Religion? To place children at a school where the man 
who teaches d,0,9, dog; c,a,t, cat; and opens the mystery of the multi- 
plication table, without at the same time thrusting upon the infant mind 
some sectarian conceptions of the Great Mystery—tfhat is shrieckingly de- 
clared to be “ irreligious’”’—darkest ignorance is preferable ! 

It requires no peculiar sagacity to read in this, and in many other phe- 
nomena, the operation of those antagonistic forees which we have hinted at 
as necessitating a Priesthood of Letters. The Church is naturally jealous 
of its rival. Had it the power, it would suppress that rival, as we 
see in the traditional foolishness of the Index Exvpurgatorius. The Pope 
continues his prohibition of books even now, when his prohibition has lost 
the power of creating that interest which formerly hovered round forbidden | 
books. In the last edict we observe the works of EUGEN& Sur, in what- 
ever language published, opera omnia quocumque idiomate exarata; the 
same of ProupHON and GioBertI; nor can TomMast’s I] Magnetismo 
Animale be permitted to ingenuous Catholics. Our Church is wiser. It 
enters the field of Literature. It patronizes and cultivates science. The 
attempts by which it aims at “ reconciling’? Science with Scripture may be 
forgiven ; their helplessness should gain them toleration. Meanwhile, the 
very fact that the Priesthood tries to identify itself with the Priesthood of 
Letters, is immensely significant. Let us recommend the reader to consult 
on this subject Dr. VauGHAN’s article on the Priesthood of Letters, in his 
Essays, republished from the British Quarterly. 


Au Paris is at this moment running after La Dame aux Camelias, a drame 
which ALEXANDRE Dumas, the Younger, has arranged from his affecting 
novel of that name. It will surprise our public to hear that this furore of | 
interest is created by the representation of a courtesan’s life. But French 
literature, ever since Manon Lescaut, has been singularly addicted to that 
subject over which our better taste has always thrown a veil. When every 
cottage has its tragedy, when every family has its mystery, when every roof 
shuts in more emotion, more sacrifice, more crime, more folly, more love, and 
more prayers than any writer can exhaust, why must he rush to that saddest of | 
all subjects—saddest, because the most hopeless and most remote from the 
idealization of poetry and passion—anfl try to move our sympathies for 
that “ immense impiety, an unworthy life” (to use Tasso’s noble language); | 


“L’immenza impieta, la vita indegna.” 
How men, who, as poets and novelists, must be supposed, in a peculiar 
degree, to feel for women that tenderness and chivalrous respect which ani- 
mate the finest natures, can consent to treat with levity or false sentiment, | 


° . . ® — 

a subject so terrible, a subject that depoetizes the sex and soils the j 
; : ‘ : ; imag; 
nation,—that, indeed, is a question moralists may ponder on, 
derstand a stern picture presenting the tragedy of the subject ; bold 
seizing it in its reality, and showing what a black gulf opens under it ¥. 
can understand a picture like that of the old Greek poet, who, in an is ; 
painted the whole moral of the courtesan life,—they are like Vulture he 

. . ‘ 8 
says, when their claws have the vigour of youth, they rise triumphant 


We can up. 


with their prey in the air, but when old age comes on them they dj 
starved and lonely, on some remote ledge of rock. But we cannot MF 
stand taking up this subject as the French take it up, ALEXANDR 
Dumas, the Younger, has handled it with more delicacy and feeling than j 
usual ; but he, too, dwells complacently on the orgies, the extravagance 
the want of principle, and the mere sensual fever of that life,—Pimmense 


impieta ! 
We have to announce the third and last volume of Eugine Sue's Fernand 
Duplessis, wherein the memoirs of a husband are recounted with a licence 


which only a French public could permit. Perhaps the worst thing in Svp 


is not his positive passion for what is criminal and odious, so much ag the 
way in which he always contrives to render the good people odious, Much 
as we reprobate his pictures of vice, we think them less offensive than his 
pictures of virtue. Tow a man so essentially vulgar-minded could ever 
have attained the position he had once! 

Besides Fernand Duplessis, Mr. Jeres places before us the two first Vo. 
lumes of the Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas. Curiously enough, the Bree. 
sels edition is, in this instance, the authentie work, published by Dumas 
himself, and containing the passages which a susceptible censorship struck 
out. The two volumes contain little more than memoirs of his father, and 
are unblushing specimens of book-making ; but they are agreeable reading 
nevertheless, and we look forward to the continuation. m 

When we look over the recent productions of French literature, we can. 
not help recalling, with a smile, Vicror HUGo’s magnificent and intensely 
French declaration, not long ago :—** At the present hour, there is but one 
literature full of vigorous life—(rirante et a/lumee,)—and that is the liters. 


” 


ture of France ! 


DISRAELI’S BENTINCK. 
Lord George Bentinck : \ Political Biography. By B. Disraeli, M.P. Colburn & Co, 


Aw accident caused an omission in our pages, When Mr. Disraeli’s Political 
Biogray hy was sulle red to pass without notice, but we are not about to 
revert to it for elaborate review. It is not a happy specimen of Mr, 
Disraeli’s writing; the subject was not a happy one for his pen. He was 
indeed an active participator in the struggles of which Lord George Ben- 
tinck was the leader; he took an intense interest both in the cause of 
Protection, and in the personal career of the leader. But * delicacy” has 
probably precluded him from that part of the subject which is the soul of 
biography—the personal life of the man; and that which forms the staple 
of the thick book before us, a recapitulation of debates in the House of 
Commons at a time of no very strenuous action, is not a subject capable 
of being made other than dry. The extracts from correspondence, chiefly 
with Mr. Burn, editor of the Commercial Glance, in search of statistics, 
do not throw much variety into the action of the story; and even the 
councils held from time to time with the residue of the Conservative party 
that adhered to Protection, do not suflice by way of incident. In one 
sense, Mr. Disraeli has endeavoured to make the most of his materials, by 
the dramatic tone in which he has translated Hansard; but the drama of 
the manner only renders more conspicuous the essentially undramatie 
character of the events. The author does more than try to “cut blocks 
with a razor; he endeavours to make those blocks pass for dramatis 
persone inamelodrama, of which Peel is the villain, Lord John the “ heavy 
father,” and Lord George the generous, all-saving hero; but the Pro- 
tectionist blocks are not so tractable as the Marionettes. Most of us 
remember those debates too well; and its moral—that a poliey which a 
nation has outgrown cannot be maintained by the most energetic efforts 
of Conservative genius—does not need five or six hundred pages te 
develope it. 

We might survey the book with a view to analyse the character of its 
author; but to discover his true genius we must look into other volumes. 
He has kept himself in the background; and it is only in the handling of 
his subjects that personal traits come out. Disraeli is a man of whom ut 
were well if there were more amongst our acting politicians. He 1s 
one of the few who treat polities as a selence, their application as an 
art. That he is really to be counted among patriots we believe; his 
liability to the fever-access of ‘an honourable ambition” is obvious; but 
above all, he is artist. Events are for him the materials for arranging 4 
great state epic, and performing it before the world for audience. His 
strange twists are explained by that inextinguishable instinct, exaggerated 
though they have been by accidents. It was a grievous mistake of Peel’s 
not to attach the able and artistie partisan to his ranks; and we cannot 
help thinking that the mistake contributed to the false estimate which 
Disraeli forms of Peel. 

His judgment of that statesman has been circulated through the 
world in the columns of the Times; the writer has evidently laboured 
to be just, handsome; vet is the result a prejudiced and partial view. 
Peel is dismissed as * the greatest Member of Parliament that ever lived; 
as if all his acts and fame were limited to “the House!” Peel changed 
the policy of acountry; and there are abundant evidences that he foresaw 
events with a sagacity as far-sighted as it was bold. He foresaw the 
advent of the working-classes into political action, as Plumer Ward wit- 
nesses; he foresaw the consummation of Free Trade long before he knew 
that he should effect it with his own hand; he foresaw, and did not fear, 
the coming on of the Socialist discussion, on which Disraeli touches with 
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a reluctant ha 
mate peony: 

ft those por 
be ls he H 


nd. Strong in feeling, keen in sight, Peel was slow to esti- 
and with conscious unsuitableness for theory or high art, 
tions of the work to others, not without sympathy in their 
couse of Commons was his instrument, not his master. 
He loved, not to be “ head of an office,” or even of an administration—as 
his rival of the House of Bedford seems to do—but he loved natural 


— 


project looked well, and real railways would be a better bequest than un- 
useable roads; though, formerly, to construct a system of railway would 
only have been to erect that most melancholy of Irish monuments, a 
modern ruin,—a new enterprise, whose works should be left to crumble, 
by the utter neglect of a listless industrial population ; but, with the im- 
pulse given to industrial development in Ireland, by the joint effects of a 





distinction, and enjoyed the grip of real power. 

Disraeli would have been far more suitably associated with such a man 
than with a Bentinck, with whom his companionship formed one of the 
strangest combinations on record. And the biography illustrates the 
oddity. In the life of a country gentleman is inserted a poetical view 
of the Jews, their history and destiny : they are the real Christians ; they 
are the | 


Republic 
throne ;” 


of the Far West; the very chair of St. Peter is “‘a Semitic 
and the really successful go-ahead ‘ progress”-making part of 
mankind is the one saturated with this Semitie element. A Jew who 
glories in the past and the future of his race—one who feels their real 

atness, and ignores the total and final disruption—sat with a country 

tleman from Newmarket, and was the Pelopidas to the Epaminondas 
in the expiring glories of a protectionist flare-up. The Epaminondas was 
ofa different stamp :— 

«Lord George Bentinck had sate for eighteen years in parliament, and before 
he entered it had been for three years the private secretary of Mr. Canning who 
had married the sister of the Duchess of Portland. Such a post would seem a 
happy commencement of a public career; but whether it were the untimely death 
of his distinguished relative or a natural indisposition, Lord George—though he 
retained his seat for King’s Lynn, in which he had succeeded his uncle, the late 
governor-general of India—directed his energies to other than parliamentary pur- 
suits. For some time he had followed his profession, which was that of arms, but 
of late years he had become absorbed in the pastime and fortunes of the turf, in 
which his whole being seemed engrossed, and which he pursued on a scale that per- 
haps has never been equalled.” 

s * * * * * ¥ . * 


“ He was not a very frequent attendant of the house. He might be counted on 


for a party division, and when, towards the termination of the Melbourne ministry, | 


forces were very nearly balanced and the struggle became very close, he might 
he ‘ : " , g 


have been observed on more than one occasion entering the house at a late hour, clad | 


in a white great coat, which softened, but did not conceal, the scarlet hunting-coat. 
Although he took no part in debate, and attended the house rather as a club than 


a senate, he posessed a great and peculiar influence in it. He was viewed with | 


interest and often with extraordinary regard by every sporting man in the house. 
With almost all of these he was acquainted; some of them, on either side, were his 





intimate companions and confederates. 

“His eager and energetic disposition ; his quick pereeption, clear judgment, and 
prompt decision ; the tenacity with which he clung to his opinions ; his frankness 
and love of truth ; his daring and speculative spirit ; his lofty bearing, blended as 
it was with a simplicity of manner very remarkable; the ardour of his friendships, 
even the fierceness of his hates and prejudices; all combined to form one of those 
strong characters who whatever may be their pursuit must always direct and lead. 

Nature had clothed this vehement spirit with a material form which was in per- 
ing character. He was tall, and remark- 





fect harmony with its noble and com 
able for his presence ; his countenance alinost a model of manly beauty ; the face 
oval, the complexion clear and mantling; the forehead lofty and white : the nose 
aquiline and delicately moulded ; the upper lip short. But it was in the dark-brown 
eye that flashed with piercing seru 
4 brilliant glance, not soft, but ardent, acute, imperious, incapable of deception or 
of being deceived.” 

Tntroduced to politics from a seene where he had had to deal with real 
objects, and had been familiarized with energetic measures and decision, 
ard George imparted something of his own reality to the action of the 
Protectionist party. He was no doctrinaire ; he conformed to the fashion 
of the day, and * got up statistics” to support his views, and he got them 
up with much ingenuity ; but we are not yet so distant from the scene as 
to be led aw ay by Mr. Disraeli's dramatic account of it. and to suppose 
that Lord George's figures from Burn’s Glance had that thrilling effect 
on the House which the muse of history, wooed by Disraeli’s artful 
tongue, delights to think that she remembers. The influence that Lord 
George did attain was by the vigour and obstinacy of his resistance to 
Peel, and, above all, by the genuine character of that resistance. It was 
not the inherent value of his statisties, but the moral effect of the sincerity 
which made him, a sporting man, grapple with blue books and with wit- 
nesses in committee. In short, a strong, hearty, English man, he did not 
content himself with se ming to do what was expected of him as leader of 
a party, but he really tried, might and main, heart and soul. to do it. 
That, we believe, is the whole moral of the story told by Mr. Disraeli: 
and it 18 a valuable one, if the demoralized and enervated politicians that 
infest the House of Commons could but apply it. 
: The volume possesses another point of interest just now, since we are 
Informed that the Protectionists have resolved to revive the policy of 





iny that all the character of the man came forth: 





vi George Bentinck “in all its integrity.” What, then, was that 
Gar Bored ~_ ve pes I n e Pra le, W hether applied to corn, manufac- 
. ses sei A y other article of British or colonial production ; and 

profitable employment in Ireland, by lending 16,000,0002. on 


Government security, at a low interest, in aid of 8,000,000/7. to be pro- me 


vide yy eincen a . ° . ‘ - 
ided by « mnpanies, for the construction of railw ays. Most of this policy 


1s out of date, and, f it were not, it would require the energy of a Ben- 


— tourge it. The question for the Protectionists—and they will find 
te moral urged by m iny an illustration in Mr. Disraeli’s volume—is, not 


eaders of the world; “the Semitic element” is gaining the | 


thinned population, the Encumbered Estates Act, and better seasons, it 
| is quite possible that a sudden creation of railways might not prove so 
| vaina labour. Lord George Bentinck’s proposal, therefore, still possesses 
| some interest. . 
| Lord George had always supported railway enterprise, especially on 
| the ground that the money invested on them is spent in the country. To 
railway enterprise, Lord George ascribed the recovery of England from 
| the depression of 1841-2, when 1,500,000 persons were on the parish 
| rates, 400,000 able-bodied men receiving out-door relief, and 83,000 within 
| workhouse walls, ‘‘to a condition of affluence hardly before known in 

her annals.” Why not apply the same remedy to Ireland? He thought 
that it would be possible to hasten, by anticipating, the development of 
industry in that country; and, with characteristic energy, he set about 
| the work. He obtained the advice of Mr. Robert Stephenson, Mr. 
Laing, and Mr. Hudson ; and, by their advice, two engineers of ability, 
Mr. Bidder and Mr. Smith, were despatched, to investigate the subject 
on the _ The Irish Railway Commissioners of 1836, had already re- 
commended a system of railways, but the weakness of the Government, at 
that time, forbade the project. The Devon Commission confirmed all the 
| recommendations of that previous report. The Ulster railway is used 
| even more than the Scotch and English, by the labouring population : 

“ When Mr. Smith of Deanston was examined by a parliamentary committee and 
asked what measure of all others would be the one most calculated to improve the 
agriculture and condition of Ireland, he did not reply, as some might have antici- 
| pated, that the most efficient measure would be to drain the bogs; but his answer 
| was, ‘advance the construction of railways, and then agricultural improvement will 
| speedily follow.’ 
| To illustrate the value of railways to an agricultural population, Mr. Smith of 
Deanston said, ‘ that the improvement of the land for one mile only on each side 
of the railway so constructed would be so great, that it would pay the cost of the 
whole construction.’ He added, that there were few districts in Ireland in which 
railway communication could be introduced, where the value of the country through 
which the railway passed would not be raised to an extent equal to the whole cost 
of the railway. 
| Arguing on an area of six hundred and forty acres for every square mile, after 
| deducting the land occupied by fences, roads, and buildings, Mr. Smith of Deanston 
| entered into a calculation of the gain derivable from the mere carriage of the pro- 
| duce of the land, and the back carriage of manure, coals, tiles, bricks, and other 

materials, and estimated the saving through those means on every square mile to 
more than 300/., or something above 600/. on 1280 acres abutting each mile of 
railway, this being the difference of the cost of carriage under the old mode of con- 
veyance as compared with the new. Following up this calculation, he showed that 
fifteen hundred miles of railway would improve the land through which it passed 
to the extent of nearly two million acres at the rate of a mile on each side; and 
taken at twenty-five years’ purchase would equal twenty four millions sterling in 





the permanent improvement of the land.” 
Want of domestic capital has been the chief obstruction to Ireland; and 
to that Lord George siinehaed himself: 
“ The proposition of Lord George Bentinck was, that for every 100/. expended 
to the satisfaction of the imperial government in railw ay construction, 2007. should 
be lent by government at the very lowest interest at which, on the credit of the 
government, that amount could be raised, so that if two millions were produced 
annually for four years by the Irish companies, the imperial government should ad- 
vance an additional four millions, ensuring in Ireland for four years the expenditure 
of six millions a year in public works of an useful and reproductive nature. This 
proposition was recommended by Lord George as offering an ample security for the 
public loan. For this purpose le adduced evidence to show that the worst railroad 
ever yet constructed in this country, or Scotland, or Belgium, would afford an ample 
security under such circumstances. He assumed that the government would lend 
the money at 3} per cent. and take the whole railway as security. Consequently 
a line paying 7/. upon 300/. expended would afford ample security for 200/. lent 
by the state, at 3/. 10s. per cent., and he was therefore prepared to prove that a line 
which paid but a dividend of 2/. 6s. 8d. per cent. would afford perfect security for 
the interest of the loan made by the government.” 
The project was to provide work for 110,000 men, to improve the value 
’ of the landlords’ property, to return to the State not only the interest on 
the money. but revenue, in the excise on goods consumed by navigators, 
&e. This project, we presume, is still the best part of the Protectionist 
policy,—the least negative part ; but where is the George Bentinck ? 
|” Disraeli, ind ed, still survives ; but, alas! the country gentlemen have 
little sympathy with him: they have not enough of “the Semitic ele- 
>! ment” in them; and he is too artiste for their comprehension. 





COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
The Comie History of Rome, from the founding of the City to the end of the Com- 
nwealth. By Gilbert Abbot & Becket. Illustrated by John Leech. 
Bradbury and Evans, 
Tur humorous and punning story of the ‘“ Wolf's Nursling,” which 
i Becket has written, and John Leech exaggerated by the grotesqueness 
of his laughable illustrations, is now complete in one volume, and & Becket 


” 


hether they can revive the policy, but whether they can revive the | undertakes a serious defence of his Comic History in the preface, by way 


strong man ¥ 
The sole portion of | 


ane ae : ; 
posthamous vitality is the project for encouraging Irish railways. It is 

que stionably open to the objection that it proposes to encourage second- 4 
y employments ; but the idea has been supported | to treat history as a mere farce, or to laugh at truth—the aim of the 


ary instead of primar 
i 


ction which he knows will be made in various 


of mitigating the obj 





ord G orge’s policy which retains anything like quarters to the very 8} irit and purport of his book. 


* Those persons,” he says, “ are grievously mistaken who have imagined 
| that in this, and in similar books from the same pen, the object has been 


Tek practical authority ; and such alteration as has taken place in | writer having invariably been to expose falsehood, and to bring into 
a since his death is favoural le toa more rapid development of in- | merited contempt all that has been oy Ey or dishonestly held up 
*Y: Asa contrast to the spurious test labour of the famine time, the | to general aduuration.” So far & Becket is on strong ground, and his 
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defence is acceptable: he has not been employed in laughing at truth ; 
but as he proceeds in his defence, he steps on marshy ground and falls. 
“ His method of telling a story,” he says, “may be objected to; never- 
theless, if he does his utmost to tell it truly, he ought not perhaps to be 
very severely criticised for adopting the style in which he feels himself most 
at home.” ios us in reply ask him if Sam Slick or Harry Lorrequer 
were to write the History of Christianity in the style in which they feel 
themselves most at home, whether the excuse would be accepted that 
their purpose was serious, and as to style—videntem dicere verum quid 
vetat ? man might have the profoundest sympathy with the intense 
faith and heroic endurance of the martyrs, but if he by pen and pencil set 
before us the early Christian Gent, no disclaimer in the preface could pre- 
vent 4 revulsion of feeling. 

The objection to comic histories is, that they tend to vulgarize in the 
young mind certain subjects which otherwise would have lofty associa- 
tions. There is enough of actual absurdity in the world to laugh at with- 
out turning what is serious into fun; a passing jest at a Roman character 
might raise no remonstrance, but to make all Roman history the vehicle 
for ludicrous writ.ng and illustration does serious injury. Having said so 
much in answer t) a Becket’s defence, let us add, in all candour, that his 
work has serious merits of a kind to make us regret that he did not 
simply write a popular history of Rome without the ‘‘ comic” element. 
It is a well compiled, well considered narrative, wearing a mask of buf- 
foonery, setting several points in a much clearer light than the “ dignity 
of history” has yet achieved in this way ; and as to John Leechs illustra- 
tions, they are terribly amusing! But the way for these two Arcadians 
to test their work, is to ask them whether they would place it in the 
hands of their children from nine to nineteen years of age; and if not, 
why not? They may say, indeed, our work is not meant for the young ; 
but the only reason why the young should not see it is, lest they should 
form false and unworthy conceptions. 





MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 


A Manual of Geographical Science, Mathematical, Physical, Historical, and De- 

scriptive. John W. Parker and Son. 
An Atlas of Physical and Historical Geography, to accompany the Manual of Geo- 

graphical Science. Engraved by J. W. Lowry, under the direction of D. 'T. Ansted 

and the Rev. G. C. Nicolay. John W. Parker and Son. 
To students and to instructors these works are of substantial value, and 
we shall be somewhat formal in stating the nature of their contents, to 
guide the reader in the purchase, for they are not works to borrow and 
run through, they are works to buy, or to leave alone. 

Unattractive as the title, Manual of Geographical Science, may be, the 
contents are such as to fix the attention of all who have a tincture of 
scientific knowledge. It consists of four treatises—lst, Mathematical | 
Geography, in which Professor O’Brien sets forth a general statement of 
the celestial motions—the celestial sphere and its cireles—an explanation 
of astronomical terms and measurement of time, together with various 
illustrations of the method of solving astronomical problems by construe- 
tion on paper, and an outline of the optical principles requisite in astro- 
nomy, with description of optical instruments. This treatise, of 140 
closely printed pages, abundantly illustrated, will put the student in pos- 
session of the See rinciples and most interesting details of such 
astronomical and peor knowledge as are requisite for the scientific 
understanding of geography. Without losing sight of its purpose as a 
book to be used by students, Professor O’Brien has contrived to make his 
treatise readable and interesting by the clearness of his exposition. 

This is succeeded by a treatise on Chartography, by Colonel Jackson, 
which we have not read, but for which his reputation is sutlicient gua- 
rantee. Then follows an ample treatise, in three parts, on Physical 
Geography, by Professor Ansted, of 228 pages, devoted to an explanation 
of the earth’s surface—the structure of the earth—and organic life. In 
other words, it isasurvey of geology, mineralogy, meteorology, hydrology, 
and ethnology, with reference to geographical science. All the great 
leading facts are clearly expounded, and in spite of the immense quantity 
crammed into this treatise, there is no confusion, no obscurity. We have 
several differences of opinion with Professor Ansted, but the general lay- 
ing out of his subject commands our unhesitating praise. ‘ 

Professor Nicolay’s treatise—The Theory of Description and Geogra- 
phical Terminology—closes the volume very appropriately. But there is 
no index. An index should be added to all books that are intended for 
use ; yet how seldom publishers consult the convenience of purchasers in 
this respect. Curiously enough, Mr. Bohn, the cheap publisher par 
excellence, is the only one who always gives an index to works that 
need it. 

The Atlas which accompanies this Manual will be found extremely 





valuable. There are six large maps:—I. Reference Map—the World on 
Mereator’s Projection.—I1. Meteorological Map of the World (very 
curious).—ITI. heliet Map of the World, showing the Elevations of the 
Surface.—1V. Phytographical Map, showing the distribution of Plants 
in various parts of the world—V. Zoological Map: these two extremely 
interesting, the latter comprising also an Ethnographical Map.—VI. Com- 
parative Chart of Ancient and Modern Geography. This curious chart 
shows the world according to Eratosthenes and Strabo,—according to 
Herodotus,—and according to Ptolemy. , 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


IIalf-lours with the Best Authors. Wustrated Edition. With Biographical and 

Critical Notices. By Charles Knight. Part I. C. Knight. 
Ir memory serve us, there have already been four editions of the /a/f- Hows with 
Best Authors—an ample testimony to the success of the work, and the desire 
readers have to place it on their shelves. Mr. Knight now re-issnes it in his Com- 
panion Library. We can sce no objection thereto. If another edition be wanted, 
let another be issued ; but to call this an “ illustrated edition” on the strength of 
the few wretched cuts which disfigure it, is a great demand on our Lonhomie. 





| dici; and the quaint Garden of Cyrus. 


: ; 
A Picture for Noah's Ark, with Descriptions of Two Hundred Animals. 
Chapman and 
REALLY a delightful child’s book! Each page contains a brief, clear des - 
of the animal, whose portrait —generally a beautiful woodcut, never 4 por oat 
heads the page ; thus there are two hundred pictures and deserj 


‘ 2 : : - iptions of beasts 
and birds. The child that is not captivated by such a book is a phenomenon, 





The Best Story Tellers: a Collection of Popular Fictions of All Nations, Edited b 

Charles Knight. Part I. C. Knight 
Tuts is the first part of a new series in Charles Knight’s Companion Library “a 
will, we suspect, prove one of the most attractive of his publications, Pen 
sources he has selected his materials. A ballad precedes an entertaining abst . 
of the Niebelungen Lied,—a story from the Arabian Nights is followed wan 
from Chaucer ;—Froissart, Leyden, Grimn, and Deckar, the brave old Decker 
furnish their quota, and thus poetry mingles its fascinations with prose be 
lore agreeably varies the delights of imaginative fiction. 


- : > ancient 
Y Ever since the book has 
been in our house, we have had the greatest difficulty in keeping it from uncritical 
but monopolizing hands ! 
The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Tleroines. Tales XIV. and XV. By Mary Cowden 

Clarke. . W. II. Smith and Son 


THESE two tales—J ola and Imogen—conclude the third volume of Mrs, Cowden 


Clarke’s bold enterprise—an enterprise which, we are glad to say, has contradicted 


our anticipation, and has met with a success we believed improbable. The name of 
Shakespeare has a charm, and Mrs. Clarke’s own talent has done the rest. 


Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany. Vol. 11. W. S. Orr and Co 
A MORE varied or agreeable sixpennyworth of reading it would not be easy to 
select. It we have any objection to make, it is to the sacrifice of comfort for 
quantity: a third less matter, printed in larger type, would make the book g 
delightful pocket companion. 


Biblical Antiquities ; with some Collateral Subjects, illustrating the Language, Geo. 
graphy, an t ea) ly Ili fory of Palestine. By Fr. A. Cox, D.D. With Maps and 
numerous Engravings. J. J. Griftin & Co, 

Tue present volume of the re-issue of the Excyclopadia Metropolitana is one of 

solid learning and agreeable information, compiled with accuracy and skill, written 

with a vivacity and clearness which render a subject entertaining that otherwise 

would be instrnctively dull. The life of the Hebrews is here set before us in a 

vivid and minute way, such as we never realize when reading the Bible, because jn 

reading that book we cannot divest ourselves of theological associations. The see. 

tions on the Manners and Customs of the Jews are thus peculiarly interesting, 
while that on the Sabbath shows a knotty subject learnedly handled. The illus. 
trations are numerous and of great service. A good index is added, 

The Battles of the British Navy. By Joseph Allen. Vol. I. 


(Bohn’s Tlustrated 
Library.) 


ll. G. Bohn, 
ALLEN’S spirited history of the most famous Bafiles of the British Navy is selected 
by Mr. Bohn for his Mlustrated Library, with the extra advantage of a complete 
revision, and the rectification of former errors, and several additions. It is to be 
complete in two volumes. Portraits of twenty admirals, from Drake to Jervis, 
and several useful diagrams, illustrate this volume, which contains upwards of five 


hundred and twenty pages of print ! 
The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by Simon Wilkin. Vol. II. (Bohn’s 

Antiquarian Library.) H. G. Bohn, 
Tuts, the second volume of a work which students will hardly know how to price, 
contains the remaining books of Vudgar Errors; the noble treatise, Religio Me- 
To how many hungry minds, that 
hitherto have looked wistfully at these works of Sir Thomas Browne, and sighed to 





think of the barrier of Price which kept them from possession, will this re-issue be 


glad tidings! If Mr. Bolin were a literary patron, spendimg a large fortune in 
munificent publications, he would not do the state more service than he does as an 


enterprising tradesman speculating on the demand for good books. 


The Lite wy Works of Sir Joshua Reyn ’ls. To which is pre fixed, a Memoir of the 
futhor, by W. ML. Beechey. In 2 vols.; new and improved edition. (Standard 
Library.) HI. G. Bohn. 

THE first volume of a new edition of the works of Reynolds is issued in a new and 

very elegant type. It contains Beechey’s Memoir, and the first eight of Sir 

Joshua's beautiful Discourses on Painting—a work that no student will forget. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Vol. 1. 
Narrative Poems. Chapman and Hall. 

The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Second Edition. Blackwood. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall having undertaken the issue of an clegant edition of 

Bulwer’s Poems and Dramas, Messrs. Blackwood have very considerately made 

their edition of the Schil/er uniform with it. At present we confine ourselves to 


an announcement of the publication, reserving till a future number such remarks 
as we may have to make on Bulwer’s poctical claims—a subject worthy of deli- 
berate treatment, and in itself not without attraction. 


History of the Eighteenth ¢ fury, a vd of the Nineteenth till the Overthrow of the 
Fr: wh Em) with part lar reference to Mental Cultiration and Progress. 
By F.C. Schlosser, Translated by D. Davison, M.A. Vol. VIIT. 
Chapman and Hall. 
Wer have in three articles already expressed our opinions on this unequal but 
valuable work. It is now completed by the publication of the eighth volume, em- 
bracing the period from the Peace of Tilsit to the de parture of Nay leon for St. 
Helena. Two indexes are added; one for the political, and one for the literary 
portion. 
The Jew of Denmark. A Tale. 
Danish by Mrs. Bushby. 
A very interesting story, as a story, but still more interesting as a picture of 
Jewish life in Denmark at the present day. It will surprise most English readers 
to learn how bitter and oppressive is the perseeution to which that strange unhappy 


By M. Goldschmidt. Translated from the original 
Railway Library.) G. Routledge. 


race is still subjected; and something more than amusement will be wrought by 


these revelations. 
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: - the Use of Learners. By John William Donald- 
2 Grammar for the Use of L ° ; : . 
A Couple to , f John W. Parker and Son. 
n . . 
_— -4_psoN, known as a good, though somewhat venturesome, scholar, has 
Dr. a ner occupied in tuition not to have considerable attention paid to any 
< ° . . 
been too Jong he one before us, coming as it does to fill a most important place. 


ork such as t : : aa aie a gee, ote 
ie declares that he was forced into the compilation of this grammar, by inability 


and that he could place in the hands of his pupils with perfect satisfaction. 
om ae he says, contains what is supe rfluous or omits what is indispensable. 
Se alls of Bury School, therefore, he has constructed this work. As many 
or the ‘ . ris 
ays place sufhick 
re hago feel “sane to warn them whenever we ourselves deem it neces- 
mew hat the judgment should be taken with a qualification, For instance, in the 
ede grammar: none but those accustomed to tuition can properly estimate the 
+. and defects of such a work; and as we are unaccustomed to tuition, we utter 
merits at ith a reserve implied. Without, therefore, instituting a comparison 
our verdict with a reserve | . 
between Dr Donaldson’s grammar and the hundred others that exist, we may say 
that it is lucid, brief, and sufficiently ample: it has evidently been compiled with 
great care, and with a view to practical purposes rather than the settlement of 
disputes. 
The Child’s German Book. By A. H. N. 
Tae German bookseller, Franz Thimm, has here presented us with a work (printed 
It is very simple 


nt confidence in our judgments to purchase upon our 


Franz Thimm. 


in Germany) which purposes to teach children German in play. 
and easy “The lessons on pronunciation are followed by easy sentences, but the 
best part is the reading lessons—scraps of prose and poetry which will attract the 
child. 
The Half: Century : its History, Political and Social. By Washington Wilks. 

C. Gilpin. 
Tas excellent and useful little bx 10k has already appeared in chapters in the columns 
of one of our ablest contemporaries, and was well deserving of a substantive shape. 
Mr. Wilks speaks modestly of his work and its shortcomings ; yet they are few er 
r books, and do not prevent his from being a very service- 





than those of many bigg’ 
able review of the opinions avd events which have agitated the last fifty years. It 
makes no claim to stand beside Miss Martineau’s thoughtful and beautiful History 
of the Peace, but it may be read as an introduction to that work, or as a substitute 
for those whose time and means prevent their taking up Miss Martineau. Once 
more we have to complain of a history without an index—how can publishers so 
disregard the obvious wants of the public ? 

Notes, Thoughts, and Ing By Charles Chalmers. Churchill. 
Tarse thoughts are worth perusal. The thinker employs himself on social eco- 
nomy, and his ideas take a practical turn. The valuable suggestions put in this 
book, in the form of questions, would, if illustrated with the felicity with which 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has embellished his Svea? Statics, produce a useful impres- 
n the institution of national allotments, 





sion. Mr. Chalmers’ plan seems to con 
with one house for the family, on a sufficiency of land to sustain them well, easy of 
nal occupation. The cultivation of the land is 
hor of the “thought” considers this plan would 





accession, and of permanent conditi 
to be done professionally. ‘The au 
furnish an institutional check to population, and brin 
kind without interfering with the settled habits of society. 
consideration. 
The Rise and Progress of N: l Ed gland, its Obstacles, Wants, and 
Prospects. A Letter to Richard Cobden, M.P. By Richard Church. 
John Chapman. 






r advantages of a long desired 
The plan is worth 


Tuts is an historical letter of much more value and ability than its pamphlet 


appearance suggests. To all 





desirous of learning the origin and studying the 


actors and vicissitudes of national education, this letter to Mr. Cobden will be 
read with advantage. It is a vigorous narrative, replete with curious facts and 
cogent arguments, and the ablest demolition of Mr. Edward Baines which has 


appeared. 

Epitome of Evidence on Church Rates, | iw 1851. By J. F. Trelawny, Esq., M.P. 
R. Theobald. 

Mr. TRELAWNY has prefixed to his Epitome a useful sketch of the history of 

recent church-rate proceedings. The publication of such a digest as this Epitome, 

including the testimony of many competent witnesses, will be found of great service 


] we-contested question, and all such owe 


to all who take an interest in this conseiet 
Mr. Trelawny thanks. 


The Rights and Dut 


of P } rly, tha Plan fi r Pa: : 9g off the Nat ral Debt. 
By John Sangster. 


Whittaker and Co, 
Ix the only case of “ Utopianisia” which this author discusses, that of Mr. Cabet, 
we find the same low and flippant irony which political economists frequently 
indulge in, leaving us in wonder how so serious a science can so frequ ntly deprive 
its votaries of the common dignity of scientific controve rsy. Inother respects, the 
question of the Rights and Duties of Prope rty is treated with pretensions to 
scientific precision, and accompanied by a plan for paying off the National Debt. 
Proprietors and labourers are addressed in a tone likely to produce a better under- 
standing between them, and methods whereby their interests may be reconciled, 
are intelligently discussed. The book is another contribution on the side of poli- 


} 


tical economy towards the social reformation, on all hands allowed to be imperative. 





Mr. Sangster’s treatise is worthy thi ention of social reformers. 





Report of the Proveed 2a - held in Birm ham on Preventive and 

Reformatory School Longman and Co. 
Tae friends of the “ Perishing and Dangerous Classes”—a terrible term—have 
held a conference under the presidency of Mr. D. M. Hill, Recorder of Birming- 
ham. Persons of offici: i 





ns and great practical experience took part in these 





deliberations. This “Report” is the record of their suggestions, and needs no 
words from us to claim for it interest and important e. The efforts of this con- 
ference are the most practical and benevolent which legal sympathy has yet taken. 
Hearts and Altare. Tey Robert Bell. 3 vol Colburn & Co. 
Knight's Pictorial Shakspere—1 - ( Charles Knight. 
Notes on Treland an i the Land Quest Ry Vincent Seully, Esq, Q.C. Simpkin & Marshall. 


Withelm Tell, A Drama, From the or 





nal German edition 


By Falek Lel 
i rles H. Clarke, Bouverie Street. 
History of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. VIIT. By FeC. Schlosser. Chapman & Hall. 
4 Picture Book for a Noah's Ark; with De riptions of Two Hundred Animals 

Chapman & Hall. 






Opinions and Policy of the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston. By George Henry Francis . 
. Coltern te, 


The North British Review. Vol. XVI. W. P. Kennedy, 
History of the Whig Ministry. By J. A. Roebuck, M.P. John W. Parker & Son. 
Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Three Volumes. Ben 
The Solar System. By J. R. Hinel. 
The Horse ; its Varieties, Bre eding, and Management. By M. M. Milburn. 
The Invasions and the Projected Invasions of England, from the Saxon Times, with Remar 
on the present Emergencies. By E. 8. Creasy, M.A. Bentley. 
The Human Hand, and other Poems, By the Rev. Charles Frederick Watkins. Second Edition. 
William Pickering. 
Polonius ; a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances. William Pickering. 
The Freuch in England ; or, Both Sides of the Question on Both Sides of the Channel. 
Bradbury & Evans, 
A Letter on the Defence of England. By Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. Edward Moxon. 
Homeopathy in 1851. By J. Rutherford Russell, M.D. 
Hogg, Edinburgh ; Comins London, 


The Prudent Man's Almanac. M. Aird, 
/ { pd 
Warttalia. 

We shoul 9 our utmost to enc t tiful, for the Useful eacourages 


itsel!.—GorTHE, 


MAGNETIC EVENINGS AT HOME. 
Letter IIJ.—To G. H. Lewsrs. 
I am about to shift the scene of my narrative, and introduce to you a 


whole host of new characters. Hitherto, the locality of our magnetic ex- 
periments has been a cottage by the sea-shore. You must now accompany 





| me inland, through the fertile valley ground of Somersetshire, to a country 
| parsonage. As yet, the only spectators present at the “ magnetic evenings” 
| have been three gentlemen, very silent humdrum people, merely intent 
| on arriving at a fair estimate, from what they saw with their own eyes, of 
| the real merits of Animal Magnetism. You must now by introduced to a 
room full of young ladies, anything but humdrum people, and (I may con- 
scientiously add) anything but silent either! In my last two letters, the 
subject of our experiments has figured as a person accustomed to be sub- 
mitted to the magnetic influence for a period of some two years. In my 
present letter, the subjects presented to you will be persons who had never 
been magnetized before in their lives. 
This was the circumstance which produced our visit to the parsonage :— 
An evening party was given, at which our friend, Count P » was 
present. The topic of Animal Magnetism was started ; and a pretty strong 
disbelief in the science was expressed by the company in general. One 
young lady, who had never been magnetized, volunteered to give the Count 
an opportunity of practically refuting his opponents : he took it, and threw 
her into the sleep. Still the disbelievers disbelieved as sturdily as ever. 
The room (they said) was hot ; the young lady must be naturally a little 
| excited by the amusements of the evening; it was extremely probable that 
she had just felt a little faint, and had so sunk back with her eyes closed. 
Consequently, there was no proof of magnetic influence : and, consequently, 
they would not believe! Under these circumstances, it was arranged by 
one of the company, to whom the anti-magnetic system of logie was not 
quite satisfactory, that the Count should prove that he could put the young 
lady into the magnetic sleep the next afternoon, at her own home, away 
from all heat and excitement, and under the eyes of her own parents, rela- 
| tives, and friends. It was in pursuance of this arrangement that we were 
now all gathered together in the drawing-room at the parsonage house. 
Circumstances could hardly have been more unfavourable to the magne- 
tizer’s success than they were when our new experiment began. No plans, 
| ho entreaties, no paternal injunctions, could procure quiet. Imagine, first 
of all, that Misses A., B. and C., are inveterately bent on whispering and 
laughing with Misses D., E. and F. Then pictu e to yourself a small de- 
tachment of children, who cannot possibly be persuaded to eat their dinner 
quietly in the dining-room, who will carry the drawing-room door by storm, 
and wont stop in the drawing-room more than a moment after they have 
| entered it. Further, fancy this said drawing-room door to have a creaking 
| hinge, the noise of which the most artful process of opening and shutting 
| is quite powerless to silence. And then, when this combination of noises 
| in the room accidentally ceased, once or twice, for a moment or so at a 
time, imagine a set of new noises, ovf of the recom, always mysteriously 
ready to fill up the vacancy of silence. For instance, when the children 
had been got out of the way, then the dogs were sure to bark in the 
garden, or to whine and seratch at the door. When the young ladies had 
relapsed into “solemn silence’”’—when one gentleman had gone to sleep, 
and another gentleman had taken to looking steadfastly out of window, then 
the servants were certain to knock down something heavy in the kitchen 
underneath. Realize in your own mind all these elements of disturbance, 
and you will agree, I think, with me, that circumstances were the reverse 
| of favourable to magnetic experiments, under the roof of our kind enter- 
| tainers at the parsonage. 
| Nevertheless, in three minutes from the time when the Count and the 
| young lady sat down opposite each other, she was in the magnetic sleep !— 
| fairly, palpably in the magnetie sleep, in spite of every interruption, just at 
| the very time when the interruptions were all at their height ! 
At first, she suffered from hysterical pantings and catchings of the 
breath,— there scemed to be some obstruction in her throat, and her ex- 
pression was certainly a painful one. She was soon relieved, however, by 
| the magnetizer ; and then, as she breathed freely, she raised her hands in 
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the attitude of prayer, and a look came over her face which no one, even 
among those who had known her longest, had ever seen on it before. 

She was a remarkably pretty girl,—a thoroughly English beauty. Hair, 
eyes, complexion, and outline of face were all eloquent of her native land. 


Her natural expression was anything but a sad or a serious one,—that was | 


English, too, in its unaffected happiness and good-humour. 


“ A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 
And sweet as English air could make her, she.” 

But now, the natural expression was all gone, and in its stead was some- 
thing so calm, so solemn, so spiritual in its rapt loveliness,—something so 
beautiful, yet not with the beauty of earth, that a great hush stole over us 
all, while we stood before her. It was as if the soul was, at that moment, 
looking out from the calm young face, clearer and nearer to our eyes than 
they had ever yet beheld it ;—a look that silenced us,—a look not to be for- 
gotten. Never have I seen before, on any other human face, the indescribable 
divinity of earthly beauty which Raphael has given to his Madonnas,—I 
saw it then on hers. 

She was asked whether she felt quite happy, and free from all pain, and 





faintly answered, “ Yes! quite happy !”’ “ Did she wish to be awakened ?” | 


“No.”’ She then remained for about ten minutes, still in the same re- 
clining position, still with the same expression, and with the hands uplifted 
in the gesture of prayer. No further experiments could be tried with her, 
for, shortly after this, her mother desired that she might be awakened. The 
process was easily accomplished, she opened her eyes, and resumed her 
old expression again, with the same suddenness, and the same absence of 
any appearance of an intermediate condition between sleeping and waking, 
which I mentioned in my last letter, as characteristic of V 
similar circumstances, 

As soon as she was awake, I asked whether she had any recollections of 
her condition while in the magnetic sleep. She answered just as V- 
answered on a former occasion: ‘ No recollections whatever.’ She had 





, under 





no idea, for instance, that her breathing had been painfully impeded, until | 


we told her so. 


The next two experiments that were tried on two of the other young | 


ladies present, proved unsuccessful. 
own conviction, beforehand, that the temperament was peculiarly unsus- 
ceptible to magnetic influence. In the other, the young lady herself de- 
clared that she was once or twice on the point of losing all consciousness, 
when a whisper, or an accidental noise in the room, disturbed and startled 
her. The third attempt, after the two first had been abandoned, was made 
on one of the gentlemen present, who had never before been magnetized. 
The result proved to be of a very unexpected and a very startling nature ; 
it was not repose which was produced in this instance, but agitation—agita- 
tion so violent as to excite the liveliest apprehensions in every one present. 

At the time when the new patient submitted himself to the magnetizer, 
the scene was one of the most picturesque I ever remember to have wit- 
nessed. It was now evening—a still, cold, clear winter evening. Dim shadows 
were gathering over the room; contrasted on one side by the ruddy fire- 
light, on the other by the last rays of the setting sun, floating through the 
window. The positions of the spectators, as they anxiously watched the 
progress of the new experiment; the strange, wild contrasts of light and 


In one case, the Count expressed his | 


| Throughout the rest of the evening he suffered from a se 


— 
would have ended in convulsions, but for the presence of mind and 


rience which enabled the magnetizer at once to hit on the right Process for 
restoring the agitated nervous system to its proper tone, 

The Count’s explanation of the scene which had just taken place 
that it had been produced by a too exclusive direction of the m , wb 
fluence to the region of the head—an error into which he had fallen 
ignorance of the peculiarities of temperament in the person whom he Wes 
magnetizing. The patient’s own account of the sensations he had e 
rienced during the attack, fully bore out this theory. He described his 
condition as that of a man feeling a painful sensation of heat in the head— 
a red-hot air pouring, as it were, into his brain from the Count’s hands, 
—— : nse of oppression 
in his head, and oceasionally felt a disposition to burst into tears, which i 
was not very easy to control, 

No attempt was made to continue this experiment, and to produce 
magnetizing the patient, away from his head) the,sleep which had just been 
interrupted by the hysterical attack. It was growing late in the evening 
and we were obliged to separate. Compared with the cases which | ion 
mentioned in former letters, the two cases here described contain, I am well 
aware, little that is remarkable in themselves. But they are, I think, of 
some importance in their bearing on the general subject ; for they tend to 
prove, by the fairest possible test, the actual existence of such a pheno. 
menon as the magnetic influence. ere were two persons selected fo 
experiment, who had never before been magnetized. One of these persons 
-—in three minutes, and in the midst of incessant interruption and confy. 
sion—is thrown into a sleep which entirely alters the natural expression 
of her face, and from which no noise whatever can possibly awaken her 
The other (a man, be it remembered) is affected with a fit of hysteries—q 
species of attack from which he had never suffered on any previous o¢eg. 


| sion, These, assuredly, are real tangible etfects—effects produced by one 


person standing opposite to another, steadily regarding him, steadily making 
certain gestures with the hand, and steadily exercising the whole time g 
strong effort of will. If there be no such thing as the magnetic influence, 
what produced the phenomena which I have just been deseribing? 

In my next letter, I shall return to V 





, and shall have to relate some 


| new experiments that were tried upon her—experiments in clairvoyance, 





shade falling on every figure ; the beauty and variety of the attitudes into | 


which the children and the young girls accidentally fell, as they sat, re- 
clined, or stood together; the natural harmony and grace in the formation 
of the different groups, made the room a perfect school for painters, a 
treasury of beautiful compositions, waiting to enrich with new material the 
resources of Art. Beyond the spectators, appeared the figures of the 
magnetizer and the patient, placed apart, just before the window, darkly 
and grandly relieved in their still positions by the mysterious evening light ; 
while, without, the background to the whole scene was formed by the 
twining, weird shapes of leafless trees; the wave of the deep blue hills 
beyond; and the blood-red sun above, just glowing its last under a canopy 
of towering purple clouds. Rembrandt alone could have painted such a 
picture as the drawing-room at the parsonage-house presented at this 
moment, 

We were all very silent just now. The children were getting weary, 
and consequently quiet; and considerable expectation was excited among 
their elders by the chance now afforded them of seeing how the magnetic 
influence acted upon a man. The first interruption to the stillness pre- 
vailing among us was of a very merry nature—the patient began to laugh. 
This was attributed, naturally enough, to his sense of the curious position 
in which he was placed, and to the apparently odd gestures of the mag- 
netizer. His laughter was infectious; everybody joined it, until it gra- 
dually became so loud, harsh, and incessant, as to awaken a general suspi- 
cion that ‘‘ something must be wrong.”’ 
fully shrill and vehement; and the next, rose to piercing hysterical screams. 
This was an example of the power of the magnetic influence which nobody 
had anticipated, and which caused considerable terror among the young 
ladies, who had been all laughing heartily but a minute before. ‘The Count 
ordered the window to be opened immediately ; and, making the passes 
necessary to relieve the patient, ordered him, in a firm voice, to be quiet. 
The effect was nearly instantaneous; his screams sank to a few low, inar- 
ticulate sounds ; and he soon became perfectly tranquil. His face, during 
the attack, was flushed to a deep red, almost turning towards purple: it 
seemed more than probable that in another minute or so, the hysterics 


The next moment it grew fright- | 





(To be continued.) 


W. W.C, 





RECOLLECTIONS, 


I Lear from my couch, and went forth with the day; 

I challenged the brooks, and raced fleetly as they ; 

I praised the round sun when I saw him unfold 

His banner, embroidered with purple and gold ; 

I waded for king-cups in grass to my knees, 

And with garlanded forehead I climbed the tall trees, 

And I rock’d when they rock’d, shouting loud to the breeze, 


I wandered with one whom [ loved through a wood, 

With her golden hair loosed o’er her little red hood: 

Oh! her face, like a rose, was so full and so glad, 

And her eyes were the sweetest that face ever had : 

Iler fingers were playing like flashes of light, 

And I caught them, and kiss’d them; but fingers so white, 
Blushing red on the lips, must bewilder the sight. 


I read by the marge of a river that flowed 

Through the wood to the mill on the side of the road ; 
And I knew that grave men and fair women must pass, 
But the boy lay concealed by the trees and the grass ; 
And still as T read I could hear them go by— 

I was glad that we all were beneath the same sky, 
That they could not behold me and yet were so nigh. 


I wandered one morning when Summer was young— 
I sang like a bird to the birds as they sung. 

The large lilac flowers waved princely and proud, 
And the larks were all choiring above the grey cloud ; 
Delicious and wild was the blossomy smell, 

And I fancied that angels were singing, as well 

As the birds in the clouds, to the birds in the dell. 


I stood on the rocks, with the stars overhead ; 

There are stars, there are suns underneath me, I said ; 
And I thought in a moment the earth rolled away, 

But the sky still was there, and the stars held their sway. 
All the black-blue abysses were swarming with light, 

And beneath, as above me, pavilioned in night 

The firmament domed, and I wept at the sight. 


O beauty and gladness, like sorrow and dread, 

Teach the children of wisdom, wherever they tread ; 
And I know that the soul that eternally weaves 

The garments of worlds, never fails or deceives. 

In grief, as in joy, we may bless and be blest, 

We may work and may sing, with the love in our breast 
That makes men like the angels when angels are best. 
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Che Arts. 
WOMAN’S HEAR 7, 


lant critic puts a button on his foil when he lunges at a woman ; 

Tas gal ee cht he should do so. I will not, therefore, forget that the 
aod e f Weman's Heart is a woman, young and aspiring— three claims 
poe tenderness—Dbut will fence with her as courteously as Hamlet | 
my tl L sertes before the wound exasperated him. The story of 

a y at e . a 
fenced ‘i a wetical intentions ; the language, when it quits the beaten 

ay as 4 c - ¥ 
her play : sical common-places, has an elegance and a fervour which 
track o econ nam and the situations are often ingenious and effective. 
draw weet ; . ll fi Ps louble yad !) the story is rather hinted than | 
But (and here I eall for a \ I ; y} 

7 1: the laneuage dwells too much amid poetical words that have 
evolved anlaces : and the situations are not dramatically wrought. 
become commonpiaces : ; ; " \ 

a ; ibe and declaim too much; and the audience is let 
The characters describe an f ‘ le 
7 he seeret too soon for the situations to produce their true effect. To 

» secTe ‘ 8001 : i ‘ : t ; ; 
ee ene instance. When the Marquis Albrizzi discovers Isolina by 
gh » and her resemblance to one “ long loved and lost,” the audience 
apo oet aware that Tsolina must be his daughter ; vet, instead ot the | 

s periec aw: v ‘ S \ ghd an . : 
18 | following quick upon this anticipation, it 18 prolong: d through 
lious speeches, all of which are needless. | 


and msthetie 


int 





discovery 
several tec 


. i ie s letails ave one serious 
But, apart _ the . techni = tail , base * ei . 7. Peek pao 
jection to make to the story. «tugioro, a YOUNS s | ai oe - | 
objection ess rhetorically, is | 


e ; aasion which, if true, woul | declare itself | 
gry of the play, devoted to /solina, a blind girl, bred up | 
under his father’s roof. He loves art, he loves Isolina, and his life 1s | 
happy: But the Prince, a liberal patron, hearing of his genius, visits him, 
and seduces him to court. wo years eclipse. W e find the sculptor rich, | 
flattered, famous. Intoxicated with his unhope l-for prosperity, he neglects 
his father and forgets his love. Ambition has stifled love. * lo make a 
Here I perceive the intention 
Without being 
But | 





’ i 
name,” he counts nobler than to live a life. He | 
of the authoress to be a genuine and poetic intention. 
original, the idea is one capable of profound and vivid illustration. | 
think she has altogether missed her mark, and has not only failed in 
setting this change in the artist's nature so before us that we shall under- 
stand, and, in some sense, sympathize with it, but has also ruined the moral 
interest in her hero by making him a mx in and worthless creature. Will 


you believe it —this Angiolo not only n lects to see In humble father, | 
and forgets his once loved mistress, but when she eomes to him, he brutally | 
—and the more brutally, becau dinly—tells her that he loves her no | 
more—that ambition is his mistress; but, en revanche, offers to be her 


Se ary aad 
the change in his feelings an | 


her to the gate ; but allows | 


and offors it in a style to make 
To crown all, he does not even see 


brother ; 


outrage 


this blind girl to be led into the street by one of his servanis— led from | 

the house, where he has told her she can never enter more—led from his | 
; ! . mee of » 

presence, which he has told her can never more be the presence of on 


who loves her—led, thus broken-hearted and helpless, by a servant! 
That the audience did not hoot him, shows how indurated their moral 
uneritical their feelings. In vain does the authoress | 
iorseful, and 


, } | 
++] bh] ; no 
cartiess, 1gnobie nature, 


sense must be, or how 
try to recover him from this degradation—in vain is he re 
full of love in the next act: the man is a cold, h 


and we refuse him our pity and our interest. 

Miss Vandenholl, as autho id actress, was in a trying position. | 
She played with great feeling and elegance, and excited tumultuous 
applause. Mr. Barry Sullivan showed that, as a juvenile tragedian, he 
may be more serviceable to the theatre than as a performer of great parts. 
He was a little too violent in the first probably because the critics 
objected to the quietness of his JZam/eé; and he strode about the stage in 
too formal and affected a manner; but he played the ungrateful part of 
the young sculptor with care and feeling; and was altogether far more 
acceptable than in the character of //amlet, which lies beyond him. 
Vandenhoff was reeeived with the hearty thunders due to an old favourite; 
but there was nothing in the part to call forth his ability. 


FRENCH PL 


| 
LYS. | 





A Gay and pleasant sight is that of the little St. James's Theatre during | 
the season of French plava stocratie audience, such as no other 
theatre can gather together, {wo-thirds on terms of acquaintance with each 
other, and all breathi rasit were, one intellectual atmosphere—an elegant 
little theatre, which is si ely more than a drawing-room—lovely women 
and brilliant toilettes—a froupe of comedians which, if imperfeet in its 
subordinate d ‘partments, is always admirable in its “ stars” —light, 
sparkling pieces, not mauled by the clumsy hands of some traducer— 


] t 


ing bet 


and a proper respect for the dinner-hour, 


re 
= ’ P 
eight o’clock—such are the main att 


implied in not comm 
ractions of our French theatre under 
the skilful and liberal management of Mr. Mitchell 

he opening night was unusually brilliant, and augured a good season. 
Lafont, a great favourite, g ‘an a able picture of the 4 enfant 
in a new piece, called Une Pension Alimentaire, although to English 
feelings the position in which he is placed, as pensioner upon the niggard 
bounty of a relation, who is perpetually taunting him with it, is somewhat 
revolting. There was adebraillé manner, which threw int » stronger relief 
the genuine goodness of his nati id reconciled one to the passion Julie 
had conceived for him The piece itself is very old in its subject, but 
agreeably treated, andthe characters of Mire Pivoine and Oscar admitted 
of rich fare t, which the actors, unhappily, could not give 
them, Lafont, and Lafont only, was equal to his part. 
The expectation and enjoyment of the evening was Deéjazet—the sauey, 
witty, sparkling, ever young Déjazet—the Déjazet who, like Ninon de 
I'Enelos and the ine mpat ible Mars, does not defy Time, for she will not 
acknowledge him—has no ae juaintance with him 
drops from an evergreen, she shakes the wrinkling years. Where can 
audacious Time find food for his all-ravenous maw with such a tricksy 






al treatme) 





—connait pas ! 


| the ingrate ! 


| terprise and capacity. 


| sions which appear to convey much, and 


Like dew- | 


—= 


spirit? She has no beauty he can wither; she never had a roundness he 
could destroy ; she does without beauty, she has a beauty of her own! 
That thin, on >», irregular face ; that high, nasal voice ; t figure, des- 
titute of the “ ~ Brees which ‘“ emancipated females” despise—what can 
Time find there to destroy ? Pontanus—an author whom you have never 
read, I dare say, (nor have I, but that shall not prevent my quoting him) 
says, that a man who loves can’t be old, 
“ Quisquis amat nulla est conditione senex,” 


which is a comforting reflection for January who is courting May; but I 
should prefer stating the case in a more qualified aphorism; thus— 

“'To eyes that love, the Loved are ever young,” . 
(I believe I am quoting myself there, which is very conceited ; but if 
others wont quote us, what can we poets do?) and in this sense I maintain 
Déjazet is younger than almost any woman on the stage. 

On Monday she reappeared amongst us as Le Marquis de Lauzun, a 
piece as stupid as “ personation pieces” commonly are; but you forget it 
in the variety, the grace, the finish of her acting. Her representation of 
the bashful young man with a lisp, was high comedy, as also that of the 
insolent young Marquis. Her stuttering savant and rollicking sportsman 
were less truthful, though amusing. But I would call especial attention 
to the elegance which reigned throughout, and which removed the acting 
from the repulsiveness usually consequent upon a woman's performi 
men’s characters. There is in Déjazet a distinction, a je ne sgai quoi o 
refinement—a manner which carries off the impropriety, and makes it ac- 
ceptable. Imagine a woman personating the dasaes of an enragé 
sportsman, smoking, and finally getting drunk (or affecting it) till she fi 
asleep upon the table—and this, without creating a momentary repulsive- 
ness, without recalling to us the fact that she was a woman, and that such 
exhibitions ought to be revolting! Such a feat as that, only consummate 
elegance could accomplish; the slightest crudity, the slightest error of 
taste in details, would have ruined the scene. There is, further, an ab- 
sence of exaggeration and a keen perception of the niceties of dial 
which make her acting irresistible. ior singing is charming, and 
voice seems as pure and flexible as ever. Go and see Déjazet. 





DREARY LANE, 


Frirnps, lovers, countrymen, and readers, lend me your ears, I come to 
laugh at Bunn, and not to praise him! The “enterprising manager,” 


| the great Rip van Winkle, has produced a new piece at last : yes, at last 


a vew piece! He finds that his operas and ballet, his Bateman children 
and his play-bills, the splendour of his own eloquence and the attraction 
of his management, “irrespective of expense,” will not seduce the public 
into Dreary Lane. The public carefully abstains from entering that 


| theatre. The public, like Glenarvon's rich lord, “ passes scornfully by.” 


The public knows not Bunn: it has forgotten the voice of its charmer, 
Pacing the vast solitudes of his theatre, Rip van Winkle 
exclaims, with Hippolyte,— 
Mes seuls gémissements font retentir les bois, 
It mes coursiers oisifs ont oublié ma voix! 
The ‘‘coursers” here meant are Londoners; by poetical licence they 
may be called horses, because they are not the asses to believe in play- 


bills ! 

Well, then, at last a new piece is produced. A tragedy? I dare say, 
indeed! A play, then?’ Fidone! Acomedy? Le plus souvent! A 
farce? No, our whole management is one gigantic farce; we want no 
more! What then? Do tell us. It is not very easy for me to answer 
that question, because I have not seen the piece in question, (pas si béte !) 
but only learn from the veridical Times, that itis a slender one-act, called, 
Too late for the Train, played ina style to secure it the most delightful 
privacy ; and I notice it merely as a glorious specimen of managerial en- 
Vivian. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 


Tiesk attractive concerts commenced on Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, 
which was crowded by an enthusiastic audience, eager to welcome the 
reappearance of incomparably the greatest tenor that England ever pro- 
duced. Mr. Braham must now be—well, never mind how old—he is the 
Methuselah of song! Although his voice is gone, his manner still remains 
—and that our tenors may study, for the grandeur of phrasing which 
he and Pasta, and Brambilla, and Alboni, possessed in perfection, seems 
getting rarer and rarer every day. Braham sang four times,—“ O ’tis a 
glorious sight to see’—‘t The Old English Gentleman”—* I love thee 
for thy heart alone’—and the ‘‘ Bay o’ Biseay.” Miss Sophie Lowe, a 
German young la ly, made a successful début; M. Alexandre Billet and 
Miss Goddard performed ; Prospére and Lavigne were also heard; and, 
indeed, except that the coneert was too prodigal of * good things,” (John 
Bull likes to have his money’s worth,) there was no drawback to the suc- 
cess of the night. 





Watcuworps.—Mankind are fond of inventing certain solemu and sounding expres- 
in reality mean little; words that are the 
proxies of absent thoughts, and, like other proxies, add nothing to argument, while they 


turn the scales of decision.— Shelley's Letters. 


tank oF A Porr.—In the hierarchy of creative minds, it is the presence of the 
highest faculty that gives first rank, in virtue of its kind, not degree; no pretension of 
lie completeness of development or variety of effect, impeding 
ie rarer endowment though only in the germ. The contrary is 
d; it is attempted to make the lower gifts (which are potentially 
included in the higher faculty) of ind pendent value, and equal to some exercise of the 
special function. For instance, should not a poet possess common sense? Then the 
| possession of abandant common sense implies a step towards becoming a poet. Yes; 
such a step as the lapidary’s, when, strong in the fact of carbon entering largely into 
the composition of the diamond, he heaps up a sack of charcoal in order to compete 
| with the Koh-i-noor.— Browning on Shelley. 


a lower nature, whatever the 
the precede ney ¢ f tl 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 





Roman CwHaracter.—The genius of Rome dis- 
played itself in character, and scarcely needed an occa- 
sional wave of the torch of thought to show its linea- 


ments, so marble strong they gleamed in every light. | 


Who, that has lived with those men, but admires the 
plain force of fact, of thought passed into action ? 
They take up things with their naked hands. There is 
just the man, and the block he casts before you,—no 
divinity, no demon, no unfulfilled aim, but just the man 
and Rome, and what he did for Rome. Everything 
turns your attention to what a man can become, not 
by yielding himself freely to impressions, not by letting 
nature play freely through him, but by a single thought, 
an earnest purpose, an indomitable will, by hardihood, 
self-command, and force of expression. Architecture 
was the art in which Rome excelled, and this corre- 
sponds with the feeling these men of Rome excite. 


They did not grow,—they built themselves up, or 


were built up by the fate of Rome, as a temple for 
Jupiter Stator. The ruined Roman sits among the 
ruins; he flies to no green garden; he does not look 
to heaven ; if his intent is defeated, if he is less than 


he meant to be, he lives no more.—Memoirs of Mar- | 


garet Fuller Ossoli. 


Tue INTIMATE AND INERADICABLE PECULIARITY 
OF THE Port.—The art to work on and on for ever 
in a purely ideal element, to chase and marshal airy 
nothings according to a law totally unlike that of 
rational association, never hastening to a logical end 


like the schoolboy when on errand, but still lingering | 


within the wood like the schoolboy during holiday. 
This peculiar mental habit, nowhere better described 
than by Milton himself when he speaks of verse— 
* Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning,” 


is so characteristic of the poetical disposition, that» 
though in most of the greatest pocts, as, for example» 
Dante, Goethe, Shakespeare in his dramas, Chaucer, 
and almost all the ancient Greek poets, it is not ob- 
servable in any extraordinary degree, chiefly because 
in them the element of direct reference to human life 
and its interests had fitting preponderance, yet it may 
be affirmed that he who, tolerating or adiniring these 
poets, does not relish also such poetry as that of 
Spenser, Keats, and Shakespeare in his minor pieces, 
but complains of it as wearisome and sensuous, is 
wanting in a portion of the genuine poetic taste.— 
North British Review, No. XXXII. 

Mitton’s Wirre.—How Milton had been led to 
commit such a blunder as to marry a girl so totally 
unsuited to be his wife, can only be explained by the 
reasons he himself hints at—the inexperience of even 
the soberest man in these affairs, the very haste of men 
who have lived strictly in youth “ to light the nuptial 
torch,” the “ persuasion of friends,” the want of sufli- 
cient opportunities “ for a perfect discerning” till too 
late, and the known fact that “the bashful muteness 
of a virgin,” so romantically interpreted by the lover, 
may often “hide all the unliveliness and natural sloth” 
which constitute sheer stupidity.  Sfupidity, if we 
may judge from Milton’s allusions, was the quality 
which, after his eyes were opened to the real character 
of his wife, he found most unendurable in her. “A 
mute and spiritless mate,” “a mind to all due conver- 
sation inaccessible,” such are the phrases in which he 
seems evidently to refer to his own case; and “ what a 
solace,” he adds, “ what a fit help such a consort would 
be through the whole life of a man, is less pain to con- 
jecture than to have experienas.” No sensible man, 
he even says in another place, but would rather forgive 
actual unfaithfulness in a woman than this sullen in- 
compatibility of tastes and temper—North British 


Review, No. XXXII. 


FANCY AND IMAGINATION.—That which, after our 
refining modern habit, we are now used to distinguish 
from Fancy under the name of Imagination, is but 
the same power as Fancy leased to the tenure of 
more human and more impassioned service. 


British Review, No. XXXII. 


Epvucation - Lire. — I was now in the hands of 
teachers, who had not, since they came on the earth, put 
to themselves one intelligent question as to their business 
here. Good dispositions and employment for the heart 
gave a tone to all they said, which was pleasing, and not 
perverting. They, no doubt, injured those who accc pted 
the husks they proffered for bread, and believed that 
exercise of memory was study, and to know what others 
knew, was the object of study. But to me this was all 
penetrable. I had known great living minds,—I had 
seen how they took their food and did their exercise, and 
what their objects were. Very early I knew that the 
only olject in life was to grow.—Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. 


a 
North 


me excusable in taking the public for a confidant. Genius 
is universal, and can appeal to the common heart of man. 
But even here I would not have it too direct. I prefer 
| to see the thought or feeling made universal. How 
different the confidence of Goethe, for instance, from that 
of Byron!—But for us lesser people, who write verses 
merely as vents for the overflowings of a personal expe- 
rience, Which in every life of any value craves occasionally 
the accompaniment of the lyre, it seems to me that all 
the value of this utterance is destroyed by a hasty or in- 
discriminate publicity. The moment I lay open my heart, 
and tell the fresh feeling to any one who chooses to hear, 
I feel profaned.—When it has passed into experience, 
when the flower has gone to seed, I don’t care who 
knows it, or whither they wander. 
I stand on it. 


I am no longer it,— 
I do not know whether this is peculiar to 
me, or not; but T am sure the moment I cease to have 
any reserve or delicacy about a feeling, it is on the wane. 
— Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Suprerstition.—This catching at straws of coincidence, 
where all is geometrical, seems the necessity of certain 
natures. It is true, that, in every good work, the par- 
ticulars are right, and, that every spot of light on the 
ground, wider the trees, is a perfect image of the sun. 
Yet, for astronomical purposes, an observatory is better 
than an orchard ; and in a universe which is nothing but 
generations, or an unbroken suite of cause and effect, to in- 
fer Providence, because a man happens to find a shilling on 
the pavement, just when he wants one to spend, is puerile, 
and much as if each of us should date his letters and notes 
of hand from his own birthday, instead of from Christ’s 
or the king’s reign, or the current Congress. These, to 
be sure, are also, at first, petty and private beginnings, 
but, by the world of men, clothed with a social and 
cosmical character.— Vemoirrs of Margaret Fuller Oss 


Tue Stupent IN ILn-neavru.—She was all her life- 
time the victim of disease and pain. She read and wrote 
in bed, and believed that she could understand anything 
better when she was ill. Pain acted like a girdle, to give 
Memoirs of Marg wet Fuller 


tension to her powers. 
Ossolt, 

Tne Moraniry or Art.—Certainly, in the face of 
any conspicuous achievement of genius, philosophy, no 
less than sympathetic instinct, warrants our belief in a 
great moral purpose having mainly inspired even where it 
does not visibly look out of the same. 
work suggests an adequate instrumentality; and none of 
the lower incitements, however they may avail to initiate 
or even effect many considerable displays of power, 
simulating the nobler inspiration to which they are mis- 
takenly referred, have been found able, under the ordinary 


conditions of humanity, to tas 


Greatness in a 


k themselves to the end of 


so exacting a performance as a poet's complete work.— 
Browning on Shelley. 

Bap Porrry.—All the bad poetry in the world (ae- 
counted poetry, that is, by its atlinities) will be found to 
result from some one of the intinite degrees of discrepancy 
between the attributes of the poet’s soul, oceasioning a 
want of correspondency between his work and the verities 
of nature,—issuing in poetry, false under whatever form, 
which shows a thiug not as it is to maukind gene rally, nor 
as it is to the particular deseriber, but as it is supposed 
to be for some unreal neutral mood, midway between 
both and of value to neither, and living its brief minute 
simply through the indolence of whoever accepts it, or 


Browning ou Shelley, 





his incapacity to denounce a cheat. 


Tue Porr’s Neciecr.—tThe misapprehensiveness of 


his age is exactly what a poet is sent to remedy; and the 
interval between his operation and the generally perceptible 
effect of it, is no greater, less indeed, than in many other 
departments of the great human effort. The “ E pur si 


muove”’ of the astronomer was as bitter a word as any 
uttered before or since by & poet over his rejected 
living work, in that depth of conviction which is so like 
despair Browning on She ley. 


Caumercial Wairs. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Pripay Mornina, Feb. 20. 
As a measure likely to have eventually an important 
effect upon trade, the proposed revision of the Law of 
Partnership has been much canvassed in the City, and 
although the principle of limited liability is denounced by 
the great capitalists, the opmion of a large majority of 
mercantile men is strongly in favour of some alteration 
by which it should be recognised, 

In the Money Market, the event of the week has been 
the announcement from the ‘Treasury that the eight-and- 
a-half millions of Exchequer Bills due next month, would 
be renewed at the same rate of interest which they now 
bear—namely, 24d. per day. This rate 


8 equal to 
£2 5s. 74d., or rather more than 2} per cent. per ann 
And as money is now so abundant that it ean be readily 
obtained on mercantile securities, at 2 per cent., and on 
the Stock Exchange is not more than 14, this lavish 
disregard of economy on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has called forth much disapprobation, and ren- 
dered him, if possible, even moré unpopular. It had been 


THe PUBLICATION OF EXPERIENCE.—Genius seems to | 


aay 

generally anticipated that the rate of interest w 

been reduced to 14d. per day ; and it is difficult to j 

gine why so obvious and so justifiable q Means of gay) 

£32,000, of public money should have been g9 rie 

| disregarded. Teeklesly 

The operations in Consols have been extensive ‘. 

from the announcement respecting the Unfunded | 
and from other causes, prices have given Way, opening ge 

97L 

48. to 58s, na . 

Bank Stoek is steady t 


Monday at 973}, and closing yesterday at 
chequer Bills were on Monday at 5 " 
have recovered to 60s. and 63s. 
217 to 218. 

In Foreign Stocks, during the early part of the Week 
there was much animation, but the market has den ~ 
come languid. The transactions quoted in yesterday’, 
official lists were—Brazilian Bonds, Five per Cents, smal 
96; Buenos Ayres Six per Cents. 53; Chilian Six per 
Cents. 104; Danish Five per Cents. 103}; Equador Bonds 
44; Grenada Bonds, 20); Deferred, 8; Mexican, 3971. 
Small ex Coupons, 824; Peruvian Five per Cents, 99) 
Deferred, 49; Portuguese, Converted Five per Cents, 344 
Sardinian Bonds, S82; Spanish Five per Cents, 4. 
Coupons, 94; Three per Cents. 41; New Deferred, 183. 
Venezuela Three-and-a-quarter per Cents. 36}; Deferred 
15; Belgian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 91}; Dutch By. 
change ‘'wo-and-a-half per Cents. 59. 


Railway and Mining Shares have been in little request, 

The Corn Market is inactive, and prices on the whole 
are rather lower. 

For Colonial produce the demand continues steady, and 
the late advanced quotations for sugar are fully ‘Tain. 
tained, ; 

BRITISH FUNDS FOR TITE PAST WEEK, 
(CLosinGc PRicks.) 


Satur. Mond. Tues. Wedn\ Thurs Frid, 
Bank Stock 217 | 217 217 216) | 218 | ag 
% per Cent. Red. tn 8s 97} «97R | 97} 
3 per Cent. Con, Ans 97} 97} 974 97 9} wf} 
3 per Cent, An, 1726 
% per Cent. Con., Ac. 97 7} 97} 97 i oT 
3} per Cent. An gy) 908 oO} 99 99} $9) 
New 5 per Cents 
Long Ans., 1860 7 73 7} 4 7 
Ind. St. 10} per Cent. 259 258 | 259 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 73 p OS p 
Ex. Bills, £1000 Sp 53 p 6lp S5S6p Pp 6) p 
Ditto, £500 Sp 53p 6lp 56p 60 p ®p 
Ditto, Small Sp 57p tlp 56p 6p 8p 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
*RIDAY EVENING.) 





Belgian 4) per Cents 90} Peruvian Deferred ......... +) 
Brazilian 5 per Cents oe Portuguese 4 per Cents be 
Buenos Ayres 53 wt ese 4p. Ct. Acet. 8 
Cholian 6 per Cents 103 in 5 per Cents, sy 
Dutch 24 per Cents 49, Spanish 5 per Cents. (div, 

Dutch 4 per Cent, Cert f. 92 trom Nov, 1840) a 
Eeuador ti Spanish 5 per Cents. (div, 

Granada, ex Dee, 1819 20} from Muay, Is41) . B 
Granada Deferred 8}| Spanish Passives 5 
Guatemale Bonds 420 Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 18 
Mexican 3 per Ct. Acc 325) Spanish Com. Certif........ 14 
Peruvian, Account . 994) Venezuela Bonds............ 34 


CORN EXCHANGE, 
Mark-Lanr, February 20.—Our market on Monday 
was well supplied with wheat and barley of our owa 
growth, aud with oats from Scotland, and the Dateh ports 
Knuglish wheat was ls. and barley 2s. cheaper; oats barely 





maintained former rates. Foreign wheat was held for its 
previous value, but the transactions in it were very limited, 
Beans and peas were more diflicult to sell. Since Monday, 
the trade has continued in the same dull state. Floating 
cargoes of Egyptian wheat are fully Is. cheaper. On the 
other hand, barley and oats on the spot are rather firmer, 
At the principal country markets held during the week, 
wheat and barley have declined Is. to 2s. per quarter. At 
some ofthe lower Baltic ports, prices of wheat are rather 
drooping, while in the French ports the tendency is rather 
upwards. ‘ 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 17. 

Banxrvurts.—T. B. Barnes, Thaxted, Essex, surgeon, to 
surrender Feb. 26, March 23; solicitor, Mr. Sawbridge, Weod- 
street, Cheapside ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Edwards, Basimghall- 
ie Ct ark and H. Breackeey, Chorlton-npx n- Medlock, Lanca- 
shire, ironmongers, March 2 and 29; solicitor, Mr Lamb, Nav 








| chester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester 





W. Hawkins, Heage, Derbyshire, secdsman, Feb arch 
19, solicitors, Messrs. Ingle and Son, Belper ; official assignee, 
Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham . 

J.T. dames, Liverpool, merchant, Feb. 27, March 18; solic 


+ Mr. Atherton, Liverpool; oflic inl assignee, Mr. Turner, 





oP 
R. Kareut, Plaistow, Essex, wholesale stationer, ra. 
April 1; solicitor, Mr. Coe, Pinner's-hall; official assignee, 4f- 
Bell, Moorgate-street 2 
J. Mincer, Conduit-street, Paddington, corn-dealer, gs 
April 1; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Co., Old = y 
chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-strewe 
R. Peacock, Gateshead, Durham, carpenter Feb 25, cree 
30; solicitor, Mr, Seaife, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; official assignee, 
Mr. Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne : , 
J. A C. Remann and J.G. Geurer, Liverpool, merchants, 
March tand 25; solicitors, Messrs. North and Orred, Liverpoo!s 











Micial assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool ete a 
W. Sreet, Fenchureh-street, tailor, Feb. 27, og tt 
solicitors, Messrs. Stevens and Satchell, Quee — * t 
side ; official ass », Mr. Stansfield, Basinghall-street a 
G. Warernousr, Rupert-street, H ymarket, and Cranfor 
Middlesex, wateh and clock manufacturer, Feb. 23, Merce <* + 


Mr. 


solicitor, Mr. West, Gresham-street ; ollicial assignee, 
Nicholson, Basinghall-street, 
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|S land PATENT AMERICAN LOCK 
COMPANY. 


Provisionally registered under the Joint Stock Companies Act, 
7 and 8 Vict. c. 110. Capital, £50,000, in 10,000 shares of £5 
each, The first call will not exceed £1 per share. 

Directors. 
Lewis Hi. Haslewood, Esq., Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, 
J.J. Stevens, Esq., Southwark, 
A. C. Hobbs, Esq., Surrey Street, Strand. 
E. W. Roberts, Esq., Surbiton, near Kingston, 
C. J. Braithwaite, Nsq., Gower Street. 


Managing Director—A. C. Hobbs, Esq. 
Accountant—Robert Green, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Heywood, Kennards, & Co., 4, Lombard St, 
Solicitor—Richard Cattarns, Esq, 33, Mark Lane, 
Secretary—Frederick Fortescue, Esq. 

NO FURTHER APPLICATION FOR SHARES will be 
RECEIVED AFTER MONDAY, the Ist day of March next, 
until which day applications to be made for Shares to Lewis H. 
Haslewood, Esq., 15, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street; or to 
Richard Cattarns, Esq., 33, Mark Lane, Solicitor to the Com- 
pany, “4 whom Prospectuses and every information may be 
obtained, 


T HE CHICORY QUESTION. 

The Public is not called upon to decide whether Chicory 
is better than Coffee, nor whether it is an improvement to Coffee, 
but simply whether it is to be sold as Coffee, and at the price of 
Coffee. 

What is being sold to the Public as ground Coffee, at prices 
ranging from 1s. to 1s. 8d. per pound, is, as the Lancer has 
vroved, a compound consisting, in most cases, of more than 
ialf Chicory. Fair dealing dictates that every article should 
be sold for what it is, at its own proper price. But in the case 
of Chicory, the consumer is made to pay six times the value of 
the article, because it is sold under a false name. 

THE CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY has been 
established to counteract this and similar frauds; every article 
will be sold under its own proper denomination, at a fair price. 
It guarantees to supply Pure Chicory at 3d. per pound; Good 
Collee, 1s.; Fine Cotlee, 1s. 4d.; and the best Mocha, 1s. 8d. 
per pound. They can be had either in the berry or ground, 
and if ground it 1s guaranteed free from any mixture whatever. 
Persons who have been buying ground Coffee are recommended 
to try half a pound of Chicory for 1}d., and half a pound of 
either of the above Coffees. By thus buying the two articles 
separately and mixing for themselves, they will effect a saving 
of 4}d. per pound on the 1s.; 6d. on the 1s, 4d.; and 8d, on 
the ls. Sd.; and obtain a superior article. 

Crentrat Co-orgrative AGENcy, 76, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square. Brauch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone Street, 
London ; and 13, Swan Street, Manchester. 











MONEY LENT ON PERSONAL SECURITY, 
FOR TWO YEARS, ONE YEAR, OR SIX MONTHS. 


E STABLISHED July, 1838; Registered 
4 pursuant to the 58th section, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110. 

Sums from £5 to £200 may be optarnep three days after 
application, repayable by weekly or monthly instalments of 28, 
or 4s. per £5 per week, and sums of £25 or upwards, at ls. per 
£5 per week. Other terms by special arrangement. 

This Office being open daily, the ay om necessity of 
applicants having to explain their affairs before a large number 
of persons is entirely avoided. 

FINSBURY LOAN OFFICE, 144, St. John Street Road, 
Clerkenwell (three doors from Myddleton Street, and opposite 
the Adam and Eve.) 

N.B.—If more than twenty miles from London, a week's 
notice will be required before the money can be advanced, 




















myo THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES.— 
Suppose a man at the age of thirty, wishes to leave £20 
to his widow, children, or any one whom he chooses, he will 
have to pay 10d. per month, or about the cost of one pint of 
beer per w eek, so Ton as he lives; but if he should die the next 
day after the first payment, his family will receive the £20, 
Should a person be unable to continue the Assurance, the 
Sums paid will not be forfeited aa in other Offices, as he will be 
granted another Policy of less amount, but equivalent to the 
sums already paid, and exonerated from any future payments, 
The Directors of the 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


propose to extend the benefits of Life Assurance in all its details, 
to all classes of the community —in fact, to the millions gene- 
rally, by adapting the modes of payments to meet their views 
and circumstances. 

The Rates of premium for every other system of Assurance, 
detailed Prospectuses, containing a list of the Shareholders of 
the Society, and every other information, will be readily afforded 
on application to the Secretary, at the Chief Offices of the Society, 
34, Moorgate Street, Bank, London; at the Branch Offices, 
Queen's Chambers, Market Street, Manchester ; or to any of the 
Agents appointed in the principal towns throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


TAYRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCLATION, 
Chief Office, 40, Pall Mall, London. 

Fully subscribed capital of £250,000, by upwards of 1000 
Shareholders, whose names and addresses are published with 
the Prospectus, guaranteeing thereby most extensive influence 
and undoubted responsibility 

The system adopted by this Association presents unusual 
to every class of life assurers and annuitants. 

Loans are granted on personal or other securities, in con- 
nexion with Life Assurance. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, Agencies, 
and all other information respecting the general business of the 
Association, are requested to be made to 
THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager. 

















\ | ARITIME PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 

4 COMPANY.—Carrtat, £100,000, 

Chief Ofice—4, Moorgate Street, (near the Bank of England,) 
London. 

The Directors give notice that they are prepared to undertake 

1e Assurance of Life against every kind of accidental death at 








Compensation made in cases of non-fatal casualty. 

A List of Agents at the various Sea-ports will be advertised 
forthwith; in the meantime, all applications for Prospectuses, 
Assurances, Agencies, &c., to be addressed to the Chief Office, 


4, Moorgate Street, London, 
R, G, ERLAM, Manager, 
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New Serial Work by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


On the 28th of February will be published, price One Shilling, the First Monthly Number of 


BLEAK 


HOUS E. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


To be completed in Twenty Montuty Nempers, uniform with Davip CorrERFIELD, fc. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


ss MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

The Annual General Meeting of Proprietors will be held at 
this Office, on Thursday, the 4th day of March next, at One 
o'clock precisely, at which Meeting Four Directors will be 
elected. 

Any Proprietor desirous of proposing a Candidate for the 
office of Director must Sermned the name of such Candidate to 


the Secretary, at least fourteen days previous to the day of 


Election. 
The Ballot will commence at 11 and close at 2 o'clock. 


The Bonvs Report, just printed, giving full details of the | 


Frrru Division of Profits, and the New Prospectus, can now be 
obtained, free of expense, of any of the Society's agents, or by 
addressing a line to 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 
February, 1852. 


4 NGLISH & CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Branch Offices—London: €, Trinity Street, 
Sun Street, Bishopsgate Street. Glasgow: 65, St. Vincent 
Street. Dublin, 38, Lower Ormond Quay. Norwich: 16, St. 
Giles’ Street. 
Policies Indisputable. Half-Premiums taken. 
“ Diseased,” Military, and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 
rates. 
Annuities, Endowments, and Loans, on the most advantageous 
terms. 
Claims payable three months after satisfactory proof of death. 
Profits divided annually after first seven vears. 
GEORGE ANGUS, Secretary. 


ROVISION for WIDOWS and OTHERS 


at the Smallest Yearly Outlay.— Annuities are guarantee: 
to Widows and other Nominees, upon a plan which secures : 
larger income than can be obtained in any other way. Example 
—A husband aged 35 can secure to his wife aged 30 an annuity 
of £10 at his decease, for the vearly premium during his lifetime 
of £1 19s. 11d., and one of £50, for £9 19s. 6d. 
EAST OF ENGLAND LIFE OFFICE, 
6, King William Street, Mansion House, London. 
TRUSTEES AND HONORARY DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Headley J. Joliffe Tutthell, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh John Disney, Esq. 
Sir John T, Tyrell, Bart. M.P. J. R. Spencer Phill 
Prospectuses with full particulars may be obtained fr 
EDWARD BUTLER, Secretary. 


NSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS, by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament (12 and 13 Vic. cap. #).)—Offices, No. 3, Old Broad 
Street, London. 

Chairman—J. D. Pavt, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. B. Harrison, Esq., 24, Gt. Tower Street. 
TABLE oF Premivs. 

Tickets, insuring against accident for a single journey, wl 
ever its length, may be obtained at most railway statio 
following rates :— 

3d. to insure £1000, in a first-class carriage. 
2d. to insure £500, in a second-class do. 
ld. to insure £200, in athird-class do. 

For the convenience of frequent travellers, periodical ticket 
are issued, which give the holder the option of travelling in any 
elass carriage and on any railway, nn may be obtained of the 
various Agents, or at the Offices of the Company 

To insure £1000, at an annual premium of 20s, 
Toinsure £200, at an annual premium of 5s. 
These sums to be paid to the legal representatives of the holder, 
in the event of fatal accident while travelling by railway, wit] 
proportionate compensation to himself in case of personal injury. 
ALEXANDER BEATTIE, Secretary. 
3, Old Broad Street, London. 


MYHE SHEFFIELD FREE PRESS, 

published every Saturday Morning, price 44d., is now 
acknowledged to be the leading organ of a vast manufacturing 
district, including the populous towns of Sheflield, Rotherham 
Barnsley, and Worksop, and containing a population of about 
250,000. It is attached to no sect or party, the great and dis- 
tinguishing feature being a thorough and determined opposition 
to Centralization, and an unflinching and persevering advocacy 
of the great principle of Local Self-Government. The speeches 
of the great Magyar chief, Kossuth, will draw increased attention 
to this vital subject. 

The other important principles of the paper are:—Abolition 
of the Excise and Standing Army; Monetary Reform, based on 
the Principle of a Self-Regulating Currency; the Gradual and 
Final Extinction of the National Debt; Direct Legislation, as 
developed by Rittinghausen ; the Enfranchisement of Woman ; 
Parliamentary Reform, founded on the People’s Charter, &c. 

The unprecedented success which has attended the journal 
since its establishment at the commencement of the present year, 
and its circulation being amongst the active, intelligent, thought- 
ful, and earnest classes, render it the best medium for solicitors, 
auctioneers, insurance offices, authors, publishers, and adver- 
tisers in general, to make their announcements public in the 
south of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Chas. Mitchell, in the last edition of the Newspaper Press 
Directory, thus notices the Free Press :—“ It is cleverly con- 
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duct ed;the reviews of new books areablyand impartially written; | 


and there are copious details of the foreign, home, and colonial 
news of the week,” 


Free Press Ollice; Exchange-gateway, Sheffield, November, 1351. 


| gate-street ; | 


Borough; and 65, | 


Just ready, price 5s. 6d., small 8vo, cloth, 


| ETTERS FROM ITALY and VIENNA, 
4 


Cambridge: Maemillan and Co. London: George Bell. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. Glasgow: James dMaclehose. 


PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE, 


Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt 


gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
Ww HO’S W 


HO IN 18682. 


“One of the most useful books ever published.” —Mornina@ 


| CHRONICLE, 


‘It possesses a lucidity 
hat have no parallel. MorninG Herazn. 
“Of its utility to the plebeian as well as the patrician there 
ean be little doubt.”— MorninG ADVERTISER. 
London: Baily Brothers, Cornhill. 





This Day, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 
\ ELIORA; or, Berrer Times to Come. 
] Jeng the Contributions of many Men touching the 
Present State and Prospects of Society. Edited by VISCOUNT 
INGESTRE, 


The Volume contains Papers by 


Robert Baker. Viscount Ingestre, 

Rev. T. Beames, M.A. Henry Mayhew 

Hon. F. Byng. Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 

W. Beckett Denison. J. Nutt 5; 

Rev. C. Girdlestune, M.A. Hon. and Rev. Sidney 


Viscount Goderich, Godolphin Osborne. 


Montague Gore. Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A. 
Dr. Guy Martin F. Tupper, 
Rev. Dr. Hook. &e. &e. &e 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This Day, Octavo, price Is 


eh BY A WORKING MAN, 
ABOUT EDUCATION, IN A LETTER TO LORD 
JOHN RUSSELL. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





\ MEBICAN BO OD K &£, 
my AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Imported by Joun Charman, 142, Strand, London. 

Mr. C. begs to announce that he supplies American Rooks to 
the English Publie at the rate of an English crown (5s.) for the 
American dollar (48. 2d.) Attention i ive 
and carefully selected Stock, a classified Catalogue of which 

moprising valuable and Standard Works on Religion and 

at the é ll 







and Education 
, to any 





‘atalogue of his own 





‘ee, on application 
John Chapman, 142, Strand, Lo 


WASHINGTON AND MILTON, 


ROBERT BLUM, tue German Patriot anp Martyr. 
No. LV., to be published on Monday next, of 
os FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE, 


will ta t Portrait and Memoir of Robert Blun , 














irticles on Co-o] tion, | sh Institutions, European Demo- 
racy Mil ll, Continental Affairs, Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller, the B rte Plot, &e. &e. 
Principat Contents or Nos. I., Il., ann TIL: 
sioGRAPHY: Napoleon Bonaparte—Louis Napoleon Bona- 
part Washington, with a Portrait (No. If Milton, with 
Portrait (No. TIL.) Ponrrres: Letters of L’Ami du Peuple on 
the State of Euro Opening of Parliament. -The New Refor 
ll, 3 Kossuth in America—Mazzini and Italy—The En 
Operative and Co-operative—British Institutions 
my Within. Lirerature: Reviews of Carlyle 
rh buegh Review on the New Teform 
Fuller—Tennyson’s Poems—M*¢ arthy’s 
, Notes, Poetry, & 
INGER, Koscicsko, LAMENNATS, GARIBALDI, fc. 
7 Nn ure of prey tration, 
Every Week—Pricr Turek Hanerence. 
London: Published by J. Watson, 3, Queen's Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row. To be had on order of all Booksellers and 


News Agents. 


Wednesday, February 25th, 1852. 
ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTING 
THE REPEAL SF ALL THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE, 
AND PARTICULARLY THE NEWSPAPER STAMP. 
T HE ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING 
will he 


»held in St. MARTIN'S HALI The Meeting will 


be addressed by Joun Brigut, M.P., Ricnanp Conpen, M.P., 
r. Mruner Grinson, M.P., Wintiam Scuouikriztp, M.P., and 
GRorGt \ 


Dawson, M 

reserved for L os Doors open at Seven, Chair taken 
Adimission to the Body of the Hall, Freer. Members’ 
t to the Platform. ; 

Platform Tickets may also be had of Charles Gilpin, Bishops- 
: ghain Wilson, Royal Exchange ; . Novello, 
69, Dean Street, Soho; and of the Secretary, C. D. Collet, at 
the Olfices of the Association, 20, Great Coram Street, 











of arrangement and an aptness of 


13, Great Marlborough fing. 
COLBURN AND COs 


NEW PUBLICATIONs 


I. 
Fourth Edition of Mr. DISRAELrs 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF LORD G 
TINCK. » GHORGE Bay, 


One large vol. 8vo, 15s, 


IT. 
Lord PALMERSTON’ 
AND POLICY, as Minister, rete ONS 


during more than Forty Years of Publie Life. Wj 

Memoir. By G. H. FRANCIS, E wane 
with Portrait. 12s, a large Vol, bm, 

Ilr. 

THE LITERATURE & ROMAy 
OF NORTHERN EUROPE, constituting & complete fj 
tory of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, N te 
Iceland, with copious Specimens of the mont celeb 
Histories, Romances, Popular Legends, and Tales. 

Chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and Comie Dramas Nai Olt 

Songs, Novels, and Scenes from the Life of the Preent i 

By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, 2 vole. ponte 


SAM SLICK’S TRAITS oF 


RICAN HUMOUR. 3 vols.—“ Superlatively 
volumes,”—Joun Buu. , 7s my 


_ 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


I. 
HEARTS AND ALTARS, 3 
ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of ** The Ladder of Gold be, 
3 vols, 


Il. 
ADVENTURES OF A AUTY, 


By Mrs. CROWE, Author of “* Susan Hopley,” &e. 


{ Immediately, 
IIT. 


THE HEIR OF ARDENNAY, 
A Story of Domestic Life in Scotland. By the Author of 


**Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


IV. 
EMILY HOWARD. By Mrs. Duy. 
LOP. 3 vols. 
“A most fascinating work.”’—Sry, 


v. 
RUTH GARNETT. 3 vols. 


“Full of incident, and written in a pleasant style, this 
historical tale of the reign of Charles LL. will please a large 


circle of readers.’ —OBSERVER, 











This day is published, price 11s., handsomely bound in doth, 
i te COMIC HISTORY OF ROME. 
By the Author of ‘ The Comic History of England,” 
illustrated with Ten large Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood 
Engravings, by Joun Lereu 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Price 1s. 
FRENCH IN ENGLAND; or, Born 


i ee 
Siprs or THE ()ursTION ON Born Srpgs ov THe Caayyt 


Being the Story of the Emperor Napoleon's projected Invasia, 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
This day is publis! e 61. each, or bound in cloth, 


shed, price 
complete in One Vol., 


| OW TO SEE the BRITISH MUSEUM 
In F s 


2s. 6d. 


By Wat. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


Bradbury and Evans, 11 


ur Visit 


Bouverie Street. 





NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
Price 3s. 6d., neatly bound, (nearly 400 pages.) 
( {LASSICAL SELECTIONS from BRITISH 
PROSE WRITERS. Chiefly Illustrative of the Pri 
of Intellectual, Civil, and Religious Freedom—of Peace, Phila 





thropy, and Social Advancement. It is enriched with the best 
passages from the following among other Authors:— 
MILTON. AppIson. Burxs. 
Ronert Iau. SHERIDAN, CHANNING. 
Macatray, Joun Foster. Sypyey Smite. 
Hattam BrovGuamM. Curmay. 
Baptist Norn. Ouintucs GrrGoory, DicKeys. 
Sour Cuarues J. Fox, MackyTosi, 


Epwarp Mratt, Ginpon. CHALMERS. 
JonaTHan Dywonnv. Prrv. Lovis Kossvt. 
London: A. Cockshaw, £1, Ludgate Hill; and all Booksellers 
Pesos les fil ail Princ RIDIN 
CHAMBERS’S SIXPENNY MISCELLANY. 
Now ready, Vol. IIL., price 6d. 
( (HAMBERS'’S POCKET MISCELLANY: 
A Literary Companion for the Rail, the Fireside, and 
Bush. To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; Wm. 8. Orr & Co., London, 





TO THE TRADE. 
THe Publishing of THe Leaner (Country Edition) 
commences on Friday, at Two o'clock in the After 
noon, and (Town Edition) on Saturday, at Half. past 
One in the Afternoon. 


Leader Offices, Fely. 20th, 1852. 


——— 
LONDON: Printed by Gronar Hoorrn, (of No. 3, Portland Place, 
in Middlesex,) at the Ofpee 





ton, in the County of t, in the 
i ‘ No. 4, Chandos Street, in 

en, in the same County; and Published 0 

Tnonsron Leion Hen, (of Broadway House, Hammersmith 

THE LEADER OFFICE, No. 10, WELLINGTON  STRBBS 

STRAND, in the Precinct of the Savoy, both in the same County: 

Sarcungpay, February 21, 1532. 
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